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ON QUARLEY DOWN. 
On Quarley Down, on Quarley Down 
The trees grow straight, the trees 
grow tall, 
And there the Romans set their camp, 
And girdled it with moat and wall. 


On Quarley Down, on Quarley Down 
A man may see three countries lie, 
But never an eagle standard flap, 
Nor a Roman foot pass by. 


On Quarley Down, on Quarley Down 
A man may hear the wind and trees, 
But never a word of the Roman tongue, 
Nor a snatch of their martial melo- 
dies. 


On Quarley Down, on Quarley Down 
An ancient bed I lay upon, 

For I lay sleeping in the moat 
Dug nigh two thousand years agone. 


On Quarley Down, on Quarley Down 
The trees grow straight, the trees 
grow tall, 
And God send peace to those dead men 
Whose ditch is their memorial! 
Anna Bunston. 


TO THE MONTHS. 
Dance, dance and whirl the weary year 
away 
Unto the bourne of every bygone year. 
Dance on; your measures, be they sad 
or gay, 
No imprint leave upon the face austere 
Of this our kingdom. . Ring your fleet- 
ing rounds— 
Their trace evanishes; and not a birth 
Of darkling vapor ‘neath the azure 
bounds 
Of empyrean, clouding its blue mirth, 
Nor flashing wafture of the wild bird’s 


wing 
Write upon air a more enduring thing. 


The Seasons are your garments; them 
you cast 
Over the world you dance upon; their 


stain 
Tinctures the vision of the precious 


past, 
Garlands the garners of delight and 


pain. 


On Quarley Down, Etc. 


Though Earth forget them and a 
bosom bare 

Lifts to the lashes of the winter wind, 

Your robes of many colors—radiant, 
rare, 

Kindling old haunts of memory—re- 
mind 

How Spring and Summer and red 
golden ways 

Were prelude to the sere of these dark 
days. 


Dance in my heart, ye Twelve, that 
delicate thing 

Throbs at your lightest footfall, to the 
last, 

And not a day of all the days ye 
bring 

Shall unrecorded steal upon the past. 

Too instant are they—each a living 
stroke 

Of this slight shadow-picture that en- 
spheres 

My life—a vision of a rainbow broke 

On stormy time. Oh, children of the 
years, 

Your dance of joy shall light my dim 
to-morrow 

Through the long darkness of your 
dance of sorrow. 

Eden Phillpotts. 
The Academy. 





THE PRINCESS’S SONG. 

I would I had a lover who would 
come to me. 

In a white ship sailing across a shin- 
ing sea, 

1 would I had a lover before my heart 
grows old, 

Who'd bring me jewels from fairy- 
land and a crown of fairy gold, 
And a fan of Phoenix’ feathers for my 

two hands to hold. : 


But of all the lovers in the world 
there’s not one draweth nigh, 

And of all the ladies in the land the 
loneliest am I. 

Oh! there’s never a ship on all the 
seas will drop its anchor here; 
Now let the chill winds blow on me 
and leave me brown and sere, 
Like a leaf which forgets the summer, 
in the chill time o’ the year. 

Margaret Sackville. 
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SOME TALKS WITH MR. ROOSEVELT. 


“Mr. Roosevelt wants to be Pres- 
ident again, and all he does and says 
is directed towards that supreme end.” 
“Mr. Roosevelt regards his political ca- 
reer, or, at any rate, the office-holding 
side of it, as definitely closed, and 
will never again be a candidate for the 
nomination.” “Mr. Roosevelt has 
broken with President Taft finally and 
completely, and is to be reckoned as 
the real leader of those insurgent Re- 
publicans who deplore his wishy-washy 
policies and are determined, if they 
can, to prevent his renomination in 
1912.” “Mr. Roosevelt and President 
Taft, after a period of estrangement, 
are coming together again, and 1912 
will find them speaking and fighting 
from the same platform.” These are 
fair samples of the contradictions to 
which an inquirer into American pol- 
itics at this moment finds himself ex- 
posed. Every man you meet seems to 
have his own incontrovertible opinion 
of Mr. Roosevelt and his views and 
his future; and no two men agree. 
That he is “down and out,” a spent 
political force, who has forfeited the 
dignity of an ex-President in a wild 
and unsuccessful effort to maintain his 
influence, who has broken with his 
own wanton hands the halo of invul- 
nerability that surrounded him, and 
is now of no more account than a 
dozen other leaders, is the faith of 
one school. That the setback he re- 
ceived last November was only tem- 
porary, was, indeed, more apparent 
than real; that his hold over the Far 
West is still as great as ever; that 
while he is weaker than he was in the 
Middle West and the South, he has 
lost no ground that cannot and will 
not be regained, and that in or out 
of the White House he will remain, as 
long as he lives, by far the most vital 


and commanding figure in American 
public life—that is equally the faith 
of the other school. One thing, at least, 
is obvious, and that is that America 
as a whole has not lost its interest in 
Mr. Roosevelt. Sooner or later, in 
whatever part of the country one finds 
oneself, and in whatever company, the 
conversation drifts round to ‘him, find- 
ing in his character, his acts, his in- 
tentions, and his possibilities a series 
of inexhaustible topics. But you have 
to mix with the people and get away 
from the Eastern States to realize the 
existence, let alone the magnitude, of 
this popular concern in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
present and future. The Wast, and 
Wall Street especially, still honors him 
with a quite distinctive hatred, and 
the New York Press practically boy- 
cotts him. There was a curious in- 
stance of this a few weeks ago. Mr. 
Roosevelt returned in the middle of 
April from a six weeks’ tour through 
the South and West. He addressed gi- 
gantic audiences: he was everywhere 
received with the old enthusiasm. I 
happened to be in Washington at the 
time, and the Senators and Congress- 
men from the States through which 
he was travelling assured me that even 
at the height of his Presidential pop- 
ularity he had never been more splen- 
didly welcomed. Yet of all this the 
East heard nothing. A few brief para- 
graphs on an inner page were all that 
the New York papers thought it worth 
while to devote to the ex-President’s 
trip. It may have been accident; it 
may have been a deliberate policy of 
suppression; it may have been merely 
one more sign of the incurable indiffer- 
ence of the East to whatever is hap- 
pening beyond the Alleghanies. In any 
case, as a picture of Mr. Roosevelt's 
position in the country, its effect 
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was nothing less than a_ travesty. 

In the past four months I have seen 
and talked with the ex-President sev- 
eral times, in his office at the Outlook, 
where, no doubt he is learning how 
much easier it is to govern a country 
as a journalist than he ever found it 
to be as President, at luncheons of the 
editorial staff—bi-weekly affairs with 
himself in the chair, and a varied array 
of guests, each one of them an expert 
or notability of some sort-—and, best 
of all, in his own home at Oyster Bay. 
Mr. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, if such a 
thing be possible, is a shade more 
Rooseveltian, and therefore a shade 
more delightful than anywhere else. 
His expansiveness and exuberance; his 
full, rich stream of anecdote and com- 
ment; his copiousness and variety, the 
infectiousness and humor and pictur- 
esqueness that make him at all times 
one of the most enthralling of compan- 
ions, seem to take on a freer, franker, 
and more spontaneous range than ever 
beneath the genial mellowness of his 
own roof-tree. One could not wish for 
a host who was more entertaining or 
with so little effort, or one who poured 
himself with such a challenging rush 
into the theme of the moment, or re- 
acted so instantaneously to the inter- 
ests and temperaments of his guests. 
It was sheer stimulus to accompany 
him on the round of his household 
treasures, and to hear the sharp fire 
of explanation, criticism and reminis- 
cence which each one of them pro- 
voked. Whatever it was, a present or 
a letter from some reigning Sovereign, 
a bronze by Remington, a _ shooting 
trophy, a book, a picture or a portrait, 
the Colonel pounced upon it with the 
same vivid exhilaration, and dashed 
off some pertinent, impressionistic com- 
mentary. At one moment he was re- 
calling his tramp with Sir Edward 
Grey last summer through the New 
Forest, and extolling the song of the 
English blackbird. At another he was 
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gleefully recounting his telegraphic 
duel with Mr. Owen Seaman, the editor 
of Punch. At a third he was talking 
Cuban politics, or expounding the prac- 
tical philosophy of good roads, or de- 
fending St. Gaudens’ statue of Sher- 
man against Mr. Henry James’ crit- 
icisms, or justifying the position of the 
paws of Landseer’s lions in Trafalgar 
Square as true both to nature and to 
art, or eulogizing the perfect taste and 
sense of proportion of the French on 
all public occusions and contrasting it 
with some of his experiences in his 
vwnh country. From that he would 
switch off to display, with a satisfac- 
tion it was good to watch, the minia- 
ture of John Hampden which King 
Edward sent him from the Windsor 
collection, dwelling on the fine instinct 
which prompted the choice of such a 
present, and comparing it with other 
gifts from other monarchs, from one 
in particular, that showed by no means 
the same happy sense of selection, and 
that seemed, indeed, rather meant to 
advertise the giver than to please the 
recipient. The sight of Emperor Men- 
elik’s Psalter sent him off hot-foot to 
Abyssinia. The next moment he was 
unfolding a letter from the late Dow- 
ager Empress of China, a letter, he 
jubilantly declared, of far too intimate 
character for him to show to Mrs. 
Roosevelt. Trevelyan’s “American Rey- 
olution” started him off on a vein of 
literary and historical criticism. A 
bundle of photographs of the Kaiser 
and himself at the German manceuvres, 
each with some humorous, complimen- 
tary inscription in the Kaiser's hand, led 
to a character-sketch of that sedulous 
Sovereign which lacked nothing in 
friendly pungency. But above all it 
was on America; on American men and 
politics; on the events of his own 
Presidency; on his course of action 
since he returned from Europe and 
Africa; and on his present and future 
attitude towards parties, that he held 
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forth most freely. It was an express 
undertanding between us that I should 
not quote bim. It was also, I think, 
an implied understanding that in re- 
producing the substance of our talks 
I should omit his major indiscretions. 
1 wish, therefore, to make it clear that 
for what follows, even though I shall 
be using as nearly as possible the ex- 
President’s ipsissima verba, I, and I 
alone, am to be held responsible. 

In the ordinary sense of the words, 
Mr. Roosevelt is not, and does not 
expect to be, a candidate for the Pres- 
idency. He feels he has had his fair 
share of office, has done some pretty 
big things—starting the Panama Canal, 
reorganizing San Domingo, and send- 
ing the fleet round the world, are the 
achievements he looks back upon with 
the greatest pride—and has written his 
name deep on American history. No- 
body can accuse him—he cannot even 
accuse himself—of having shirked the 
eall of public duty. He has built up 
a monument of which he is not 
ashamed; after eight years in the 
White House he can fairly claim that 
he has done a good day’s work. His 
record stands, and he is willing to 
be judged by it. If he were ten years 
younger and had never been President, 
the White House would inevitably be 
his dominating objective. As it is, he 
is conscious of no need to apologize 
for not hankering to return to it. 
There are all sorts of interests that his 
absorption in politics during the past 
decade has compelled him to drop, and 
he relishes the prospect of taking 
them up again. He is supremely happy 
in his home life; he thoroughly enjoys 
his journalistic work; and while he has 
no intention of retiring from public 
life, and admits his constitutional in- 
ability to do the one thing that an ex- 
President is expected to do—that is, 
to set up as a Sage—he is quite con- 
tent to hold a position below that of 
the first in the land. Indeed, the 
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thought of becoming a Presidential 
candidate of the common type, hunt- 
ing up delegates, manceuvring for a 
nomination, conciliating A with the 
promise of an Embassy if he will swing 
the delegates from some anonymous 
State over to his side, rewarding B 
with a Cabinet post for his services 
in “getting in the vote,” playing, in 
short, the petty, hackneyed, political 
game—all this has less than no attrac- 
tion for the Roosevelt of today. He 
feels he has got beyond that stage. In 
the same way, to be President again 
does not appeal to him, if being Pres- 
ident means that he is once more to 
be occupied with the wearisome bar- 
tering of patronage for legislative sup- 
port, the endless deals and accommo- 
dations, the necessity of “placating” 
this senator and that, and the whole 
stale, trivial routine. Mr. Roosevelt 
has been through that mill, and has 
no desire and no ambition to go 
through it again. On the other hand, 
he does not feel himself in any way 
debarred from accepting another nom- 
ination. But the nomination, I gather 
—though he is the last man to put it 
so abruptly—must seek him; he will 
not seek it. If some great national 
crisis were to arise, and the American 
people were to take it into their heads 
that he, and he alone, could handle it 
to their satisfaction; if some big job 
were clamoring to be done, and popular 
opinion pointed unmistakably and over- 
whelmingly to Mr. Roosevelt as the 
man to do it, then the ex-President 
would be willing to enter the race for 
the White House once more. But it 
must be a national and not merely a 
party emergency. Mr. Roosevelt will 
not again accept another nomination 
merely to get the Republicans out of 
a hole, or save them from being pushed 
into one. Only a call from practically 
the whole country will again drag him 
into the Presidential arena, and the 
prospects of such a call coming to him 
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he regards, not, indeed, as inconceiv- 
able or impossible, but as in the high- 
est degree improbable. 

That I believe to be an accurate rep- 
resentation of Mr. Roosevelt’s present 
attitude. How far events may change 
or modify it, neither he nor anyone 
else can foresee. He quite realizes 
that his hold over the American peo- 
ple is not all that it was, and that 
at the last election he was beaten as 
he expected to be beaten. He recog- 
nizes, too, the necessity of every public 
man keeping within the limits of his 
power, and of not pretending that he 
ean do in the days of his diminished 
influence, all that he did before he 
had known defeat. And with these 
maxims in his mind, looking back over 
his whole political career, and remem- 
bering the genius of his countrymen 
for putting a man on a pedestal at 
one moment and underneath it the 
next, his chief emotion is one of philo- 
sophical surprise, not that his influence 
should have waned, but that it should 
have lasted so long. He does not in 
the least repent the course he adopted 
on his return to America last year. 
Had he been thinking merely of his 
personal political fortunes, he would 
have stayed away from the United 
States altogether. He would have 
done what his friends advised him to 
do, have prolonged his tour for an- 
other year or so, have visited India 
and the Far East, and have returned 
to the United States to find himself 
hailed as the only man who could 
stave off the electoral catastrophe that, 
to all appearances, waits the Repub- 
licans in 1912. That would have been 
the shrewd game; no one was more 
clearly aware of how shrewd and how 
profitable it would have been than 
Mr. Roosevelt. But he would not lend 
himself to it. Its allurements were 
a!! cverborne and cancelled by the sim- 
ple fact that the ex-President wished 
to be home again. And, being home 
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again, finding the Republican party 
which he had committed to his suc- 
cessor in the full flush of strength and 
victory now broken and discredited, his 
policies disregarded, and his friends 
out of favor with the Administration 
and without a leader, and finding also 
a clear call from his own State to fight 
for political purity and popular rule, 
he plunged, as he could not help doing, 
into the thick of the struggle. Like 
Peary at the Pole, there was only one 
path open to him, and he took it. But 
it was a path beset with pitfalls and 
misunderstandings. The Republican 
Insurgents could not understand why 
he did not come out with a flat-footed 
repudiation of Mr. Taft and all his 
works. Mr. Taft’s friends charged 
him with disloyalty and ingratitude, 
because he found little or nothing to 
say in the President’s favor. The East 
thought him a revolutionary, and the 
West a rather timid Conservative. 
Even to-day the situation is not essen- 
tially different. Mr. Roosevelt is still 
frankly disappointed in Mr. Taft. He 
chose him for the Presidency not as 
the ideally best man, but as the best 
man available. He knew too much of 
human nature and of politics to expect 
gratitude from Mr. Taft, but he did 
at least look -for a certain continuity 
both in policy and in personnel. In 
neither respect has he been gratified. 
Both the Roosevelt Cabinet and the 
Roosevelt policies have been abandoned, 
and Mr. Taft’s whole conduct of his 
office has forced the ex-President to 
confess to a decided error of judgment 
in selecting him as his successor. But 
while he owns to having been mis- 
taken in Mr. Taft, is out of sympathy 
with his Cabinet and his policy, and 
regards him, like the rest of America, 
as a perplexing failure, he is not to be 
reckoned an anti-Taft man. Whenever 
he finds anything in the President's 
programme that he can sincerely sup- 
(port, he supports it. Thus he has pub- 
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licly approved Mr. Taft’s action in 
promo:ing reciprocity, in creating a 
Tariff Board, in furthering arbitration, 
and in dispatching American troops to 
the Mexican border. Mr. Roosevelt, it 
it always worth remembering, is a 
good Republican, and party sentiment 
and loyalty operate upon him as pow- 
erfully as ever. It is probably for this 
reason that, although in close touch 
and agreement with the Republican in- 
surgents and with most of their pro- 
gramme, he has declined to join the 
League they have founded, or to put 
himself forward as their leader. The 
average American, in consequ , ac- 
customed to labelling all sdihadens 
either black or white, finds some diffi- 
culty in defining Mr. Roosevelt’s pre- 
cise position—a position which to Mr. 
Roosevelt himself seems simplicity 
itself. 

But, indeed, no American of any po 
litical activity, earnestness and intel- 
ligence can be surprised nowadays if 
his countrymen—who talk more of pol- 
itics and understand them less than 
any people on earth, unless it be the 
Greeks—fail to classify him with the 
old categorical certainty. For the past 
seven or eight years there has been 
going on a vast process of transforma- 
tion and readjustment in the whole 
spirit and structure of American pol- 
itics. That process still continues. It 
has not yet come, it may never come, 
to a decisive and tangible head; its 
chief fruit so far is to have brought 
about a period of universal uncer- 
tainty and distraction. The outstand- 
ing fact of Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency 
was that he was the means of launch- 
ing issues that appealed more to men’s 
fundamental opinions about society 
and economics than to their party af- 
filiations. His policy of the “square 
deal,” when applied, as he applied it, 
to the Trusts, the railroads, the con- 
servation of the natural resources of 
the country, the public control of what- 
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ever was excessive and against the 
common weal in the powers of organ- 
ized wealth, and the extraction from 
the millionaire by income and inherit- 
ance taxes of a fair return for the 
weaith he had been enabled to amass 
and for the security it enjoyed, was 
a policy that cut clean across the tra- 
ditional lines of party division. It fitted 
in with none of the old formule and 
catchwords; it rendered them, in fact, 
meaningless. It was a national and 
not in any sense a factional policy; 
not a movement of Republicans against 
Democrats, but of the people against 
plutocracy and privilege. Those who 
opposed Rooseveltism did so not as 
Republicans or Democrats, but simply 
as Conservatives speaking the uni- 
versal language of Conservatism. 
Those who favored it did so as Rad- 
icals sans phrase. But the injection of 
these wider issues into the cast-iron 
system of American party government, 
the effort to make democracy a reality, 
to think continentally, to subordinate 
sections, parties, and “politics” to the 
common welfare, and to make an end 
of Privilege in all the innumerable 
forms in which privilege bestrides the 
United States, has inevitably played 
havoc with the established and highly 
artificial arrangements of the party 
system. In the America of today you 
are either for Privilege or against it; 
and whether yeu are for or against it 
depends not at ali on whether you have 
been in the habit of calling yourself 
a Republican or a Democrat. There 
are Republican Conservatives and 
Democratic Conservatives, Republican 
Radicals and Democratic Radicals. But 
neither party, as a party, has yet 
wheeled round to face squarely and 
sincerely the novel problems that have 
been propounded to the people. Each 
seems to be undergoing a secret proc- 
ess of dissolution and realignment, but 
the results of that process are not yet 
reducible to set terms. The old names 
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are still preserved, though the efficacy 
is gone from them; the fighting is still 
done under the old insignia, though 
everybody is aware they have lost their 
pristine virtue; the elections are still 
contested by Republicans on the one 
side and Democrats on the other, though 
what a Republican is and what a Dem- 
ocrat is no one can say. But beneath 
this stubborn persistence of the accus- 
tomed forms and battle-cries, revolu- 
tion proceeds apace. The Conserva- 
tives in the Republican party are far 
more nearly allied in sympathies and 
policy to the Conservatives in the 
Democratic party than to the Radicals 
or Progressives in their own ranks; 
and the Radicals in both camps, while 
separated by habit and the memories 
of old combats and the factitious inter- 
position of accustomed loyalties, feel 
in reality a far stronger affinity with 
one another than with the less ad- 
vanced members of their own organiza- 
tion. The end of it all one cannot pre- 
tend to foresee; the size of the country, 
the enormous expense that would be 
involved, the almost abject and wholly 
comical slavery of the average Amer- 
ican to party s‘ii>boleths, and the 
strength of the existing organizations 
themselves, rendering the natural out- 
come—the formation, I mean, of a new 
party—well-nigh impossible. It is 
probable that for many years to come 
American politics will continue to wear 
their present aspect of drift and transi- 
tion, pointed by occasional secession, 
by sudden alliances, and the emerg- 
ence in Congress of unlooked-for and 
strangely assorted groups. 

All this makes it hopeless for any 
thinking American to-day to define him- 
self without further qualification as a 
Republican or a Democrat. And the 
confusion thus engendered is intensi- 
fied by the fact that for the first time 
in nearly twenty years the Democratic 
party is in a majority in the House 
of Representatives, possesses a power- 
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ful though not a controlling represen- 
tation in the Senate, and has every 
hope of carrying the Presidential! elec- 
tion sixteen months hence. The Amer- 
ican Democrats, indeed, are in very 
much the same position as the English 
Liberals of 1906. They have come into 
power not because the country has any 
particular confidence in them, but sim- 
ply because it has lost confidence in 
their opponents. Like the Liberals of 
five years ago, they have to unmake a 
reputation for bad political generalship, 
for quarrelsomeness, for a hysterical 
extremism in the choice and adoption 
of poligies. They have to prove that 
they are really and at last “safe and 
sane,” fit to administer the country’s 
affairs, a party that knows its own 
mind. They are still to a very great 
extent on trial, narrowly and almost 
vindictively watched by the very men 
who placed them in power, and amply 
conscious that a single false step will 
revive the old suspicion that they are 
incurably smitten with an incapacity 
for government. But, like the English 
Liberals in 1906, they have thus far 
disappointed their foes and amazed and 
delighted their friends. Their leader- 
ship has been unimpeachable, and the 
fortune of events has put them in the 
happy position of finding that common 
sense, party advantage, and national 
welfare unite in shaping their Con- 
gressional tactics. In their attitude 
towards, and their action on, such cru- 
cial questions as Tariff reduction, Can- 
adian reciprocity, and the Mexican im- 
broglio they have shown shrewdness, 
courage, and restraint; and while their 
difficulties are far from being over, and 
while the country is at present too 
much bewildered by the spectacle of 
Democratic sanity and efficiency to be- 
lieve it can last, the Democrats, so far 
as I can judge, are right in feeling that 
the tide at last is with them and that 
only some totally abnormal develop- 
ment can forestall a Democratic vic- 
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tory in 1912. ‘The question, therefore, 
of the candidate they are to put for- 
ward has an importance that it has 
lacked for the past twelve years; and, 
naturally, when the choice of a stand- 
ard-bearer is regarded as all but tanta- 
mount to his election, there is an extra 
keenness to secure the nomination. 
Mr. Bryan feels that he ought to have 
it. But he also knows that he cannot 
get it. At the same time his power, 
for obstruction at any rate, remains 
considerable, and any man whom he 
openly opposes may have a hard fight 
to win the endorsement of the Conven- 
tion. Such a man is Governor Har- 
mon of Ohio, an engaging, popular and 
successful Governor, but an ex-member 
of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet and the 
very type of that straiterlaced, more 
conservative school that Mr. Cleveland, 
represented and that Mr. Bryan has 
always warred on implacably. To com- 
pass the defeat of Governor Harmon's 
candidature may, I think, be said for 
the moment to be the chief aim of 
Mr. Bryan’s political existence. To do 
it be will have to espouse the nomi- 
nation of some other leader; and there 
are at present only two other men in 
the Democratic ranks whom the aver- 
age American can be brought to re- 
gard as Presidential possibilities. One 
of these is Mr. Champ Clark, the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, who is leading the party in Con- 
gress with unmistakable masterfulness 
and effect, but whose reputation, so 
far, is rather Congressional than na- 
tional. The other is Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson, the ex-President of Princeton 
University, who was elected last No- 
vember to the Governorship of New 
Jersey, and who in the past six months 
has worked what is hardly less than 
a revolution in the politics of his 
State. My view is that Mr. Wilson is 
decidedly ahead of all his competitors, 
and that his union of practicality, 
eloquence, fearlessness, and a high, dis- 
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passionate and thoughtful sincerity 
have not only profoundly impressed the 
country, but mark him out as the man 
who is destined to lead his party out 
of the wilderness All present appear- 
ances point to his adoption next year 
as the Democratic candidate. That 
Mr. Taft, though not without strong 
opposition from the Progressive section 
of his party, will receive the Repub- 
lican nomination may, I think, be re- 
garded as certain. It is typical of the 
complex upheaval that is going on in 
American politics that a Republican of 
Mr. Roosevelt's views, confronted with 
the alternative of supporting Mr. Taft 
or Mr. Wilson, would probably have 
great difficulty in deciding how to vote. 
On pretty nearly every important issue 
Mr. Roosevelt, I should judge, is in 
closer sympathy with Mr. Wilson than 
with Mr. Taft, and a comparison of 
the two men’s records might, not un- 
naturally, induce him to think that, as 
an instrument for carrying out Pro- 
gressive policies, Mr. Wilson would be 
far more effective and dependable than 
Mr. Taft. It does not necessarily fol- 
low that, even if Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Taft prove to be the opposing candi- 
dates in 1912, Mr. Roosevelt will sup- 
port the former rather than the latter. 
Party loyalty is a strong factor in his 
composition, and from the moment 
when he worked and voted for Mr. 
Blaine’s candidature for the Presi- 
dency, after vehemently opposing his 
nomination, Mr. Roosevelt has never 
rejected the choice of his party. Pol- 
itics, it is true, were simpler in the 
eighties than they are to-day, and for 
Mr. Roosevelt, as for all Americans, 
it is undoubtedly becoming a question 
how far the automatic subscription to 
the programme and candidates of any 
one party can be made to square with 
the effective advancement of reforms 
that are national in scope and char- 
acter. None the less, for an ex-Pres- 
ident to break with his party would 
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involve a tremendous wrench, and one 
that Mr. Roosevelt as yet hardly even 
contemplates. Mr. Roosevelt’s friends, 
however, being less committed by past 
responsibilities, are freer to do as they 
think best; and in the event of Mr. 
Wilson being brought forward as the 
Democratic nominee, I am convinced 
that many thousands of Republicans, 
and among them those who were, and 
are, and will remain, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
most ardent followers, would vote for 
him in preference to Mr. Taft, even 
though the ex-President himself were 
to sacrifice his personal predilections to 
his sense of party loyalty. 

But it is not only on these and sim- 
ilar questions of domestic politics that 
I have heard Mr. Roosevelt hold forth 
of late. Every now and then our talk 
would turn to Anglo-American rela- 
tions, to the Anglo-German situation, 
to Ireland and to Japan; and some of 
his obiter dicta under these heads were 
of more than passing interest. Mr. 
Roosevelt holds that there cannot be 
as full and fair a friendship as there 
might be and should be between Great 
Britain and the United States so long 
as the Irish question remains unsettled. 
No one, I imagine, with his knowledge 
of the American people could say other- 
wise. The ex-President is, if anything, 
a better friend of Great Britain after 
his African and European wanderings 
than he was before them; he welcomes 
everything that draws the two peoples 
and the two Governments closer to- 
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gether; and it is as our admirer and 
well-wisher that he points to Ireland 
as a barrier which, until it is removed, 
must always prevent a complete Anglo- 
American understanding. By under- 
standing I do not mean an alliance. 
Mr. Roosevelt has none of his coun- 
trymen’s usual aversion to considering 
even the possibility of the United 
States entering into a formal alliance. 
But so far as he can read the signs 
of the political sky, there is no present 
necessity for England and America to 
conclude any such compact. He does 
not anticipate an attack on either coun- 
try from any quarter. The “inev- 
itable”’ Anglo-German clash does not 
appear inevitable to him, if only be- 
cause, as he reads history, the Ger 
mans are not «pt to go into a conflict 
with the odds against them. So long 
as Great Britain is able to concentrate 
her main naval strength in the North 
Sea and in European waters, peace, in 
his judgment, is more probable than 
war. Similarly he derides the notion 
of a Japanese-American conflict. On 
the other hand, he would recognize in 
a German-Japanese Alliance a serious 
menace to the peace of the world. 
Such a development, he believes, would 
make all Americans realize, as he him- 
self realizes, that the United States has 
no greater external interest, political, 
strategic or commercial, than that the 
British Empire and the British Navy 
should remain as they are to-day. 
Sydney Brooks. 
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(rhe progress of the novel has been 

ih progress from incident to character. 

Indeed, this is true of more than the 

novel; it is broadly true of all the cre- 

ative forms of literature since the re- 
*“Two Centuries of the English Novel.” 


4 _— Williams. (Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


vival of letters. Adventures, simply as 
adventures, alike endless and incred- 
ible,- satisfied the literary curiosity of 
the Middle Age till Chaucer came and 
transformed what had been a mere pic- 


“Thomas Hardy. Penseur et Artiste.’’ Par 
F. A. Hedgecock. (Paris: Hachette. 10f.) 
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ture of occurrences into an interpreta- acter as on plot and unites the two f 


'] 


e tion of human life. But the lesson 
was forgotten with the teacher; and 
the popular stories and the popular 
plays remained for centuries in the con- 
dition proper to a childish state of 
the human mind. They dealt, that is 
to say, as children’s stories generally 
do, either with things incredible and 
inhuman or at best with the strange 
things that happen in the world simply 
as strange things that happen, not as 
things that arise out of the characters 
of men and women and react upon 
them. But no race can afford to re- 
main for ever in the stage represented 
by the former point of view. The 
change is one which has to come in 
the life of every nation which attains 
either to intellectual or to moral man- 
hood. When Ezekiel proclaimed his 
great denial of the doctrine of the sins 
of the fathers being visited upon the 
children he was making a literary as 
well as a moral revolution. He was 
asserting the predominance of human 
character; and, if the Hebrews had had 
any dramatic capacity, his message 
would certainly have affected their 
drama. As it was, it must have begun 
the work of making men reflect crit- 
ically on the arbitrariness and irrespon- 
sibility of much early Hebrew legend. 
So, again, when A¥schylus in the 
famous chorus of the Agamemnon denies 
the accepted doctrine that prosperity 
| provokes the wrath of the gods and 
, causes misery and ruin, when he de- 
clares that, though no one may agree 
with him, he has a new doctrine to 
proclaim—the doctrine that it is not 
wealth or happiness, but always and 
only sin, that calls down the Divine 
anger—he also is preparing a literary 
revolution. He is making the way 
ready for the attitude of mind that is 
not content with the fact, but demands 
also its explanation, for the literature 
which rationalizes legend, for the 
‘drama which depends as much on char- 


indissolubly together. 

In that fertile soil of Greece, where 
intellectual growths were so amazingly 
rapid, his words had their effect almost 
as soon as they were uttered. The 
dramatic study of human character has 
never, except possibly by Shakespeare, 
been carried to such high results as 
it was by Sophocles and Euripides. 
That was possible to a uniquely gifted 
race concentrating its intellectual life 
in a single city. But in our northern 
air the affairs of the mind have always, 
moved slowly, and never more so than 
during the confused and dispersed life 
of the Middle Age. And when the} 
change came the prose tale was the! 
last thing it affected. Throughout Eu- 
rope the novelists, with the partial ex- 
ception of Cervantes, remained at the 
stagain which the thing that happens: 
is much more than the person to whom 
or through whom it happens.} It was 
in another form of art that the de- 
velopment showed itself. The six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were 
the age of the drama, not of the novel; 


of life seen on a stage, not of life | 


studied in a book; and those who cared 
about the art of depicting human life | 
sought it in the theatre of Shakespeare 
and Jonson, of Moli@re and Racine, not 
in any book which they could read at 
home. The chance of the novel, as 
Chaucer had suggested it, could not 
come till the age of the printed book; 
arrived, till the medieval habit of pub-’ 
lic recitation had been succeeded by 
the practice of private and silent read- 
ing, till poetry had at least partiaily ; 
given way to prose, till reading had 
become the habit and amusement of a 
large educated world—till the begin- 
nings, in fact, of the arrival of the 
social and intellectual middle class; and 
to say this is to say that the novel 
could not come into its own till the 
eighteenth century. Then, by a cu- 
rious change, the novel which had not 
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given enough weight to character 
tended very soon to give too much. It 
is true that Fielding let the balance 
lean a little the other way; Tom Jones 
and Parson Adams are sometimes 
rather buried under their adventures. 
But, as Mr. Harold Williams points 
out in his pleasant and readable but 
not at all important book, the influence 
of the newly discovered essay, and 
especially of the Spectator, had a good 
deal to do with guiding the lines of 
development to be followed by the 
novel; and that influence immediately 
put the heavier weight in the other 
seale. Of “Clarissa,” the masterpiece 
of the new manner, it has often been 
said that the story is of no interest 
at all. But, in spite of Johnson, that 
is not true. The story is intensely in- 
teresting, but it is interesting in the 
new way, not in the old. The heart, 
mind, and soul of Clarissa are the stuff 
of the book: the things that happen 
are only its illustrations. This over- 
powering eighteenth century interest 
in-character was comparatively safe in 
the care of a born story-teller like 
Richardson. With him ‘ac criticism of 
life and manners could not extinguish 
the plot altogether. But turn to two 
men more exactly typical of that cen- 
tury, men in most ways as unlike each 
other as possible, the typical French- 
man and the typical Englishman of the 
age—turn to Voltaire and Johnson, who 
both wrote stories which were trans- 
lated into all languages—and what do 
we find? We find that “Candide” and 
“Rasselas,” however unlike in other 
respects, are alike in the fact that in 
each the story is buried under a dis- 
cussion of life and manners. As in the 
poetry of the century—Pope, Thomson, 
Cowper, even Wordsworth—the inter- 
jest of action is quite subordinate to 
\ that of character and reflection. 

The problem of the novel, then, was 
left for the nineteenth century to solve. 





# The first necessity was to recover the 
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element of action; ana that, of course, 
was accomplished by Scott with a 
splendor of life that carried him all 
over Europe. But Scott loved too ex- 
clusively one sort of action, the sort 
that can be seen, that can be painted 
as the pageant of life; and he took his 
art with too little seriousness to at- 
tempt to realize that union of the in- 
ward and the outward which is the 
final goal of the novel. No doubt he 
often triumphs almost by accident, be- 
cause he is Scott, where other people 
strive and fail because they are them- 
Selves. But, taken as a whole, he is 
too irresponsible with regard to his 
plots, too complacent toward the old 
childish tradition of a mere series of 
exciting events arising out of nothing 
in particular, to satisfy perfectly the 
new standard which the nineteenth 
century was bound sooner or later to 
set up. He can create the Antiquary, 
but he cannot create a rational or prob- 
able world of action for him to move 
in. Only in his most perfect story can 
he make the whole plot turn with 
complete dramatic probability round 
the character of Jeanie Deans; and 
when he has done it he shows by the 
slipshod and vulgar fairy tale of the 
last chapters how little he values or 
understands his achievement. But 
while Scott out of his abundance was 
pouring the riches of his genius into 
the treasury of the novel, anothe 

writer, a young woman, was patting| 
in two mites which, from the strict! 
and narrow point of view of art, out: 
valued all his wealth. Jane Austen 
“never gets out of the parlor;” nothing 
of importance happens in her novels; 
nothing great is ever said in them; but 
ee that happens and all that is said 
belongs strictly to the persons who are 
the actors in the story. “Pride and 
Prejudice” and “Persuasion” may or 
may not be great novels, but perfect 
novels they unquestionably are. Here, 


a? was the goal attained—character 
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and plot interacting in perfect unity. 
From “Emma” to “Vanity Fair’ and 
“Middlemarch” and “The Egoist,” 
from “Emma” even to “Madame Bo- 
vary,” (there is no step to be taken in 
artistic methdd, only in a larger ex+ 
perience of life, a higher and deeper 
philosophy, a greater power of emo- 
tion. Indeed in sheer artistic perfec- 
tion only “Madame Bovary” can pre- 
tend to rival the story of Elizabeth 
Bennett. In English, with two possible 
exceptions, one of whom is not an 
Englishman, Jane Austen stands alone. 

The English exception is, of course, 
one who is happily still living, a writer 
totally unlike Jane Austen in almost 
every respect. The authoress of 
“Emma” is always “genteel”; the au- 
thor of “The Woodlanders” seldom 
tries to be and never succeeds. Jane 
Austen’s work is delicate, exquisite, 
fine with a fineness more than Eng- 
lish with something like the finesse 
of the French; that of Thomas Hardy 
is before all things large and elemental 
concerned with the primary facts 0 
life, not with the graceful handling o 
its details and small change. The two 
are as far apart as a sketch by Wat- 
teau and a cartoon by Michael Angelo. 
But they are also alike by an essential 
likeness in that they both belong to 
that scanty band of writers who are 
artists in the full sense of the word. 
They both possess the instinctive per- 
ception of the simplicity and directness 
of art, above all of art’s supreme qual- 
ity, perfect unity of impression. The 
artistry of Jane Austen has always 
been recognized by all competent 
judges. In Mr. Hardy’s case it is sig- 
nificant that the best book ever written 
about him is called “The «ct of 
Thomas Hardy.” Few people have bet- 
ter understood what is meant by «art 
in literature than the author of thai 
book; and so fine a critic as Lione’ 
Johnson certainly did not choose his 
title without intention. What he mea: t 
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may be seen in the fact that after an 
introductory chapter he comes at ence 
to the discussion of “Design and Com- 
position.” It is a defect in the volum- 
inous book just written by Mr. Hedg- 
cock that one has to travel through no 
less than four hundred large pages, 
much of them occupied with unneces- 
sary recapitulations of Mr. Hardy’s 
plots, before one arrives at the chapter 
entitled “L’Ecrivain.” It is sound 
enough when we do get it, certainly; 
but it is a pity to have overweighted 
it by the preceding verbosity, which 
has made the book almost certainly the 
heaviest ever written about a novelist 
in his lifetime. Mr. Hedgecock has not 
Lionel Johnson’s fine sense of litera- 
ture or his scholarly range of illustra- 
tion. Here we keep mainly to the 
novelists, with occasional excursions 
into Wordsworth and Schopenhauer; in 
Johnson’s pages we are always meet- 
ing the greatest literature of the world 
and it is in the presence of the most 
august names that Mr. Hardy comes to 
take his trial. The display of reading 
may be a little youthful, and indeed 
Johnson had not long left Oxford when 
he wrote the book; but his learning 
Was no academic pedantry, but the 
fruit of an inborn love of good litera- 
ture, which, with its catholic sym- 
pathies and consciousness of a great 
intellectual tradition, turns what in 
other hands would be a mere piece of 
specialism into a thing full of litera- 
ture and life. Mr. Hedgcock’s work is 
a book of less distinction but it is 
evidently the fruit not only of great 
industry, but of considerable critical 
capacity. 

Now both Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Hedgecock lay stress on the fact that 
Mr. Hardy stands out among English 
nuvelists as an artist. Flaubert said 
once of “Pickwick,” “Quelle composi- 
tion défectuese! Tous les écrivains 
anglais en sont 14: Walter Scott ex- 
cepté, ils manquent de plan.” If he 
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had known Hardy, he would certainly 
have added another exception. The in- 
stinct for art was no doubt in Mr. 
Hardy from the beginning. But gifts 
tend to take the direction that circum- 
stances provide for them. When, 
therefore, we remember that at the 
formative period of his life Mr. Hardy 
was spending his working hours in an 
architect’s office and his leisure with 
the Greek tragedians, we see why the 
note of his work has always been not 
race or delicacy, but degign, composi- 
tion, in a word, “architectonic.” This 
sense of proportion, in which~ Mr. 
Hardy stands supreme among novelists, 
is the very note of the Greek trage- 
dians. Those great models have evi- 
dently influenced his whole method in 
a score of ways. No one, for instance, 
so nearly observes the famous unities 
of time and place, no one so unswerv- 
ingly maintains the central unity of 
action, no one so relentlessly restrains 
his minor characters from presuming 
to play more than a strictly minor part4 
No one since Shakespeare has brought 
the ancient consciousness of fate so 
powerfully into literature. No one, 
again, as Mr. Hedgecock points out, has 
found so fine a substitute for the Greek 
chorus as the peasants who surround 
and criticise t main actors in the 
Wessex novels.” But the main point 
of all is that Mr. Hardy took the 
drama and not the epic for his model, 
The novel has always wavered between 
the two, leaning generally to the epic, 
the model of “Don Quixote” and “Gil 
Blas” and “Tom Jones” and “Pick- 
wick” and “Les Misérables.” Scott had 
hesitated, influenced in details, such as 
his soliloquies, by the stage, but inclin- 
ing too much to looseness of construc- 
tion to follow the stricter model of the 
drama. Mr. Hardy’s destiny was set- 
tled by Sophocles and the architect’s 
He was certain from the first 


to take the drama for his model, and 
he has in fact produced the greatest 
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dramatic novels in our language. 
/What is the exact part he has played 
in the great development of the novel 
during the nineteenth century? «What 
was the problem which lay before the 
novel when it fell, perfect but tiny, 
almost to the degree of insignificance,, 
from the hands of Jane Austen? Ob- 
viously that of expansion. It had to 
come out of the parlor and face action 
and suffering, joy and sorrow, life and 
death. This was accomplished in dif- 
ferent ways by the Bronté sisters, by 
Thackeray and Dickens, by George 
Eliot, by George Meredith. Certain 
grave issues of a particular kind were 
still generally avoided; but with that 
single exception the novel had now 
taken the whole of human life as its 
province. This, of course, increased 
the difficulty of the novelist’s task. 
One great test he has to face is after 
all the same as that of great drama. 
When it is all over, do we feel that it 
was all inevitable? We could not an- 
ticipate the course of the action, no 
doubt; but when we look back do we 
think we perceive, as we perceive in 
Hamlet or Macbeth, that, given these 
characters and these circumstances, 
this, and this only, could be the issue? 
The great drama and the great novel, 
are alike full of surprises, of which we 
feel at the end that if we had had more 
knowledge of human nature they 
would not have surprised us. As the 
novel takes in more and more of life 
it obviously becomes harder and harder 
to face this test. And the later novel- 
ists meet it with very unequal success. 
Dickens, for instance, always fails un- 
der it. Thackeray comes out of it tri- 
umphantly, at least in “Vanity Fair’: 
Mere ,-h in “The Egoist,” but not al- 
ways elsewhere. as, for instance, in 
“Richard Feverel’: George Eliot tri- 
umphantly in “Middlemarch” and “The 
Mill on the Floss,” almost triumphantly 
in “Adam Bede.” In this particular 
line of development, then, the goal had 
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aie reached before Mr. Hardy came. 
What was left for him to do? Of 
what he did for the architectonics of 
the novel, for its formal quality as a 
thing designed with a severe regard 
to proportion, enough has already been 
said. But great art requires greatness 
of content as well as perfection of de- 
sign. What could Mr. Hardy bring to 
enrich the novel which had already 
entered into possession of such abun- 
dant material? 

Many answers might be given, for 
indeed he brought many things. But 
the essential part of his contribution is 


_=simply poetry. He found the novel, in 
“~~ spite of Emily Bront® and some chap- 


ters of Meredith, a thing of prose; he 
has shown it how to be a thing of 
poetry. In contrast with the versatility 
and diversity of Meredith, he chose for 
“his theme simple things, things primal 
and elemental, the eternal things in 
which poetry is most at home. His 
creed was not Wordsworth’s, but his 
triumphs are won where Wordsworth’s 
were, in the silent places where man 
and nature are still face to face to-day 
as they were a thousand years ago. 
We were just now saying that the goal 
of the novel was the union of the 
inward and the outward. No writer of 
novels has accomplished that union as 
Mr. Hardy has. Giles Winterbourne 
and Gabriel Oak are “one with Nature” 
in a way not to be found elsewhere. 
And in bringing poetry to the novel 
Mr. Hardy brought its sense of vast- 
ness, of universality. One may almost 
say that every event that occurs in 
great poetry has for its half-felt back- 
ground the procession of the ages, the 
great spaces of the universe. That is 
just the impression left by all Mr. 
Hardy’s finest work. He has a great 
deal of curious information about ani- 
mals and birds, earth and water, trees 
and flowers, but nature for him is no 
assemblage of facts, but a presence 
and mystery. 


The greatest of the ac-. 
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tors in the tragedy of “The Return of 
the Native” is Egdon Heath, weighing 
with the weight of unchanged eternity 
upon the transitory doings and suffer- 
ings of Eustacia and her fellow chil- 
dren of a day. And Mr. Hardy’s imag- 
ination is always reaching out beyond 
the bounds of this earth. Only Shelley, 
perhaps, of all our poets is so supra- 
terrestrial, so cosmical, as he. The 
scene on Norcombe Hill at midnight, 
with its panoramic glide of sturs and 
its almost palpable roll of the world 
eastward, is one of many in which the 
reader of Mr. Hardy’s novels feels him- 
self transported beyond the heavens 
into the lonely spaces of the universe. 
And the tragic irony with which his 
stories are so full is largely due to the 
immensity of the canvas on which a 
few human insects are seen passion- 
ately working out their agony of an 
hour. Man is unthinkable alone, and 
Mr. Hardy always sets him in the pres- 
ence not only of the cosmic but of 
the supernatural. He has no creed, no 
faith even, it seems; and yet he feels 
the obsession of the Divine Powers far 
more constantly than George Eliot, who 
goes half way to Christianity by her 
ethical fervor, or than Meredith, whose 
practical faith in the ascent of man 
earries him a long way in the same 
direction. For Hardy the Heavenly 
Powers are inscrutable. But they are 
always there, never to be known, but 
also never to be escaped; always work- 
ing on man their wayward, unintel- 
ligible will. 

So with the poetic imagination climb- 
ing these heights for it, the novel 
may perhaps have reached its utmost , 
goal. At any rate, there are two things 
that may be safely said. It will not 
climb higher by substituting informa- 
tion for imagination, the method of 
what is called realism for that of 
poetry. It will lose and not gain if 
it forgets the lesson Mr. Hardy has 
himself urged upon it, that science has 
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nothing to do with the construction of 
fa story and that a good work of imag- 
ination is truer than a literally exact 
history. To forget that is to accept 
the substitution of facts for truth, or, 
a worse substitution still, the one 
which, as Stevenson said, gives us 
-cleverness instead of beauty, ugliness 
instead of terror, jokes instead of 
mirth. And there is another thing. No 
urgency of social or political questions 
can make them a satisfactory artistic 
substitute for the life of the human 
heart. No one knows that better than 
Mr. Hardy. For him art deals with 
eternal elements in humanity which are 
little affected by any changes in eco- 
nomic or political conditions. His peas- 
ants are men and women, not figures 
made to illustrate a social theory or 
promote a political reform. Great 
work will never come of a system 
which, as in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s “The 
Card,” gives us success and failure 
in place of joy and sorrow, or, as in 
Mr. Welis’s “New Machiavelli,” gives 
us mere physical attraction in place of 
love, political discussion in place of 
individual life, the outward instead of 
the inward, doing instead of being. 

he inevitably fatal note of all these 
books of public life is that of the 
superficiality of the platform. There is 
no real creation in them, nothing secret, 
nothing of that intensity of personal ex- 
perience, which is at once the most in- 
dividual and the most universal thing 
in the world. To all that again the 
still living master supplies the best of 
all correctives. To turn from a book 
like “The Card” or “Howard’s End” to 
“The Woodlanders,” or even to “The 

The Times. 
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Mill on the Floss,” is like turning 
from a photograph to a great portrait. 
The truth is that the doings in “How- 
ard’s End” and “The Card” are as 
uninteresting as the photographs in the 
shop windows, as like life as they are, 
as empty and superficial. Mr. Conrad, 
of course, and Mr. Masefield have 
given us something deeper. For though 
in his new novel Mr. Masetield has un- 
fortunately lapsed into the current 
pamphleteering barrenness, “stocked,” 
as J. M. Synge said of certain modern 
plays, “with the drugs of many seedy 
problems,” yet in “Multitude and Soli- 
tude” he showed once for all that he 
could write a book big with life and 
poetry. But of most of our popular 
novelists it seems tu be the melancholy 
truth that a whole library of them con- 
tains less of joy and sorrow, less of the 
will to live and of the courage to die, 
less sense of the great issues of human 
life and of the great stage on which 
they are decided, than may be gained 
from a few chapters of their great 
predecessors. Mr. Hedgecock thinks the 
novel has exhausted itself and that Mr. 
Hardy will close its great century of 
triumphs. Let us hope that may 
(prove a premature pessimism. But if 
the future is to carry the development 
still further, it is certain that novelists 
must return to Mr. Hardy’s methods 
and give us human beings instead of 
politicians, poetry instead of argument, 
the individual instead of the class, the 
whole of human nature, including the 
human heart, instead of a distorted 
fraction of it made up of the senses 
and the intellect. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
It was like the man, that, finding his 
protégée pursuing, as it seemed, for 
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private reasons of her own, some in- 
explicable line of equivocation, he 
should be inclined to set the incident 
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aside and ask for no explanation. He 
was ever one who shrank from the 
revelation of any weakness in the 
things of his affection. A worse pol- 
troonery than any screaming!—her 
flight was so ungracious and so rude. 
First she had flushed and then she had 
blenched at the disclosure; gave a 
frightened glance of mute appeal to 
Norah, looked angrily at himself, and 
then dashed wildly from the room, a 
shocking figure of inelegant and cow- 
ard haste. 

He whistled his surprise and had 
recourse to another pipe, which he 
began to fill in silence. Norah watched 
him curiously, waiting in vain for ques- 
tions. 

“Did she really charge herself with 
that ridiculous scream?” she asked at 
last, incapable of bearing any longer 
a silence worse than wild denuncia- 
tion. 

“H’m!” he muttered. “Not exactly; 
but she tacitly confessed when I ac- 
cused her. I’m puzzled to understand.” 

“How good of her! How generous!” 
cried Norah warmly, preparing to run 
after her. 

“Yes, yes!” he exclaimed, with a 
start, as if that point had not before 
occurred to him. “I suppose she did 
take the blame of it to shield your 
reputation. That doesn’t, someway, 
make the situation any better; I’m 
sorry you should have given ‘her the 
occasion for that particular kind of 
generosity.” 

“What! would you rather she had 
screamed than I?’ asked his cousin, 
with eyes averted. 

“It’s a double shock to find that 
you’re a little weaker than I thought 
you, and that Pen is capable of dis- 
simulation,” he replied. “I’m half in- 
clined to wish I had never been unde- 
ceived.” 

“Why?’ she asked, and he looked 
aneasy. 

“That’s a secret of my own. 
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why did you scream? It’s so unlike 
you!” 

“That's my _ secret,” 
abruptly. 

“And why should Pen, who seems 
to be your superior in physical courage, 
be so timid morally as to fly from the 
revelation of her magnanimous de- 
ceit?” 

“That’s her secret” said his cousin. 
“I fancy I can guess, but I’m not go- 
ing to tell you,” and she left the rvom 
to seek for Pen, whom she found in 
the refuge of Mrs. Powrie’s room, darn- 
ing furiously, as if a stocking were a 
reputation. 

Sir Andrew, full of troubled thoughts 
that might have seemed ridiculous as 
emerging from an incident so trivial as 
a girl’s dissimulation in the interest of 
her friend, rode that afternoon over half 
the parish; galloping down misgivings, 
conjectures, and chagrins that aston- 
ished and alarmed himself. To any 
casual observer it might seem as if the 
Hunt were up again. The outer man 
of him busied itself, here in counsel 
with the woodmen trenching already 
behind the mill, or with drainers knee- 
deep in morass, burying Athabascas in 
the shape of tiles; there with his herds- 
men tending the shaggy cattle whose 
sullen fires appeared to him to indicate 
the prisoned souls of clansmen in a 
brutal incarnation; but deep within 
him, all the time, was an unrest that 
abides even in the uproar and horror 
of battlefields. The day abetted his 
discomforter; the afternoon was cold, a 
touch of frost already was on the kail 
of wayside gardens; leaves were drop- 
ping without a breath of wind; a grey 
sky lowered upon the glens; melancholy 
disengaged itself from coppice, field, 
and ditch. Fer months he had been 
happy—how serene and glad from day 
to day he only now discovered; here 
were the old brown devils back again! 
Past the cromlechs in whose shadows, 
circling from age to age upon the plaim 
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he had stood so many wondering hours 
in youth, he sped as by things unholy 
and abhorrent, blameful and portend- 
ing; communion with them now would 
only add to his despondency; he de 
sired to speak with men!—with men!— 
with men! It was with a feeling of 
satisfaction he found, as he neared the 
village on his homeward way, that the 
mare had cast a shoe and given him an 
excuse for stopping at the smithy. 

Already it was gloaming round the 
fire of Alick Brodie, that hour when 
all the morning’s birds of gaiety fly 
home with battered wings to roost in 
hearts disconsolate. The low black 
felted smithy reof dropped a sleepy 
eyelid of wide eave above the doorway; 
its front was stained with pitch that 
always gave to it externally an aspect 
of the dusk and slumber. Within, its 
shape and bounds were lost in sombre 
shadows; only when Captain Cutlass 
bent low on the saddle to peer across 
the shut half-door, he saw in its depths 
dim faces against the jetty beams in 
the glow from the hearth when Alick 
blew his bellows; heard the low roar 
among the cinders, and _ sepulchral 
voices. ‘Twas like a glimpse of the 
workshops where the gods are ever 
fashioning the shackles and the gyves 
of men, themselves condemned and help- 
less, toiling bitterly, or a cavern of the 
early world, pungent with ancient rites, 
with sizzling iron and seared horn. To 
those within, himself stood out against 
the pensive landscape like a refugee 
from Flodden, like a beaten rider fled 
in the rout of battles. He dropped from 
the saddle wearily, and led in the mare. 
The blacksmith stopped his blowing; 
the flame retreated from the hearth, 
and in the trivial glow from the sooty 
skylight window the baronet looked 
about him, seeking to identify a com- 
pany such as loves to gather on chilly 
autumn evenings round the warmth of 
smithy fires. 

“It’s no’ a smithy, Alick!” he ex- 
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claimed whimsically. “It’s no’ a 
smithy, but a parable.” 

“Oh ay! it’s a smiddy right enough, 
Sir Andrew,” said the blacksmith, 
pinching a cooling shoe; “but it would 
be a better smiddy if it had some 
sclates on’t. The sarkin’s done, and 
what the randy wants is a new roof 
a’thegither, if I could get it oot o’ Mr. 
Cattanach.” 

“Ye’ll get that!” agreed Sir Andrew 
readily. “Never heed Mr. Cattanach. 
A bonny-like thing if the rain drowned 
out the fires o’ Cyclops or o’ Vulcan 
for the want o’ a sclated roof, and 
business so brisk ower yonder in Atha- 
basca! I was thinkin’ there, when I 
saw the shop for a minute lit wi’ the 
lowe o’ your fire, that life itsel’s a 
country smiddy: maist o’ the time we're 
in the shadow, hardly seein’ each oth- 
er’s faces clearly, but now and then a 
wind blaws through the coalslack o’ the 
spirit and we stand revealed.” 

“Whatna wind Sir Andrew?” asked 
the blacksmith, clapping the mare upon 
the neck. 

“God knows! I’m only haiverin’. 
Everything’s a guess except to the con- 
ceited idiot. But still-and-on there's a 
bellows somewhere, and someone 
yerkin’ now and then upon the handle 
to heat the job that’s to be hammered 
on the anvil. D’ye catch me, 
Alick?” 

“T’ll be dashed if I dae!” said Alick 
honestly. “But I was only meant for 
bashin’ airn and ca’in’ nails.” He 
picked up a leg of the mare and looked 
at the hoof where the shoe was miss- 
ing. “That was nae job o’ mine, Sir 
Andrew!” he exclaimed contemp- 
tuously; “I fit the shoe to the hoof and 
no’ the hoof to the shoe, and some- 
body’s been slashing awa’ here wi’ a 
knife. That’s the way guid horse is 
spoiled.” 

“Ye’re right!” agreed the baronet. “I 
had her shod in a hurry at the far- 
rier’s in Duntryne, and he talked about 
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brittle feet, and hacked awa’ like hey- 
my-nannie wi’ his gully.” 

“There’s naething bates the rasp!” 
said the blacksmith, blowing up his fire 
again. “There wasna a knife in my 
faither’s shop, and the farrier that uses 
yin should be kept to the job o’ singein’ 
sheep's heids. But the chap in Dun- 
tryne was right in ae thing—the meare 
has shelly feet that’s ill to shoe—a 
delicate constitution.” 

“And what’s the cause o’ that, my 
ain Great Alexander?’ inquired the 
baronet. 

“Fine bred!’ said the blacksmith 
drily. “Ye'll never can get the breed 
withoot a flaw in’t somewhére, and it’s 
often in the horn.” 

“Better in the horn than in the heid 
or in the heart,” said the baronet. 
“The flaws o’ breed are no’ confined to 
cattle, Alick; whiles I see them comin’ 
out in folk. It’s a world where naeth- 
ing’s perfect.” 

“Exceptin’ mongrel blacksmiths, And 
even they hae sometimes wooden legs,” 
said Alick cheerfully. 

In the volcanic flare from the fanned 
dross of the hearth Sir Andrew nodded 
to the men who sat on the stilts of 
ploughs or on discarded stithies. He 
passed round his tobacco while the 
blacksmith wrought; no unnatural re- 
straint was in their manner, for the 
presence of Captain Cutlass never em- 
barrassed any one in Schawfield, even 
when he idled away the time for which 
the Captain paid him wages; but he 
noticed in them signs that his advent 
had the nature of an interruption. 
They had been debating volubly when 
he rode up to the door; now their dis- 
putation was suspended. 

“It’s a wee cauld the nicht, Sir An- 
drew,” said the miller’s man, who had 
a horse in, too, for shoeing, and a 
vested right to the smith’s immediate 
attention, second only to that of the 
laird himself. 

“As cauld’s a heidstane,” said the 
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baronet, and the blacksmith chuckled. 

“That’s what they ca’ a coinsyd- 
ence” he remarked, taking the foot of 
the mare between his knees. “It was 
just on heidstanes we were talkin’ 
when ye cam’ in. There’s mair nor 
horse-shoes to be made at a country 
smiddy, and we were thrang compos- 
ing at an epitaph. What dae ye think, 
Sir Andrew, would be suitable for the 
gravestane o’ a man? Naething flash, 
ye ken, and nae parade o’ superhuman 
excellence in the corp—just a middlin’ 
decent, middlin’ sinfu’ creature like the 
lave.” 

Strange are the subjects of the talk 
in smithies! Sir Andrew, thinking the 
epitaph desired was one for mankind 
in the abstract, answered playfully. 

“*Here Lies a Man,’” he suggested. 
“That's a sufficient epitaph for the best 
and worst o’ us. The hale o’ the story’s 
there—the fun and the tribulation, 
health and sickness, the wind and the 
weet, the sun and the sleet, the lass 
and the glass maybe, and the job at 
the hinder-end of course half-done. 
‘Here Lies a Man.’—it sums up a’. And 
it’s mair than an epitaph,—it’s an ap- 
ologia,—it asks for some allowance on 
the part o’ the Lord Almighty Who 
might hae made an angel.” 

“*Wi’ the sure and certain hope o’ 
a glorious resurrection,’ ” suggested the 
miller’s man, who was an elder; and 
the blacksmith, wiping his brow with 
a grimy hand stood up and looked at 
him apprehensively. 

“No’ o’ the body, Rubbert!” he ex- 
claimed. “If ye say it’s o’ the body— 
a pheesical resurrection, I’m in a bonny 
habble, for I’ll be like a man twice 
mairried, and I’ll hae to choose be- 
tween the leg I lost in ’Seventy-twa 
and Jessie. I would be sweirt to mak’ 
ony preference. And, forbye, I’ve lang 
ootgrown the ither.”’ 

“There’s nae risin’ for timber,” said 
the miller’s man authoritatively. 

“What! What! Then  where’ll 
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Watty be withoot his fiddle? Is there 
no’ a soul in fiddles, laird?” 

“T’ll warrant ye that!” said Captain 
Cutlass. “There’s a soul in a’ things 
tangible, even the mute things o’ the 
earth, and what for no’ the fiddle that 
has laughed and cried? I’m only fear’t 
my ain’ll rise in judgment up against 
me. But I didna guess your epitaph 
was for a fiddler, Alick. To the epi- 
taphs o’ artists we should bring some 
art and the ‘Hic Jacet’ o’ a fiddler 
should clink. What do ye say to— 


Here lies a man was fond o’ fiddlin’, 

As man and fiddler only middlin’; 

Lord grant that by divine election 

They may be baith raised in perfec- 
tion!” 

“Well done!” cried Alick Brodie, ply- 
ing his hammer. “I’d like to gang and 
show't this very nicht to Watty. It 
would cheer the body up to see we're 
gaun to dae the right thing by his 
memory. But I doubt the wife’ll no 
let me—there’s the weans.” 

“I hope it will be long before we 
need to compose an epitaph for Watty,” 
said the baronet, suspecting some bu- 
colic joke, and Alick Brodie grew very 
grave. 

“A done man, Sir Andrew! Have ye 
no’ heard the news? Fever! Got it 
frae a tinker clan he gaed to fiddle to 
in the quarry.” 

Vulcan spoke with an abated breath 
becoming to a sad calamity; in Schaw- 
field visitations of the kind were rare, 
and always terrible, turning the brav- 
est into cowards. 

“Good Lord! who’s looking after the 
poor fellow?” asked the baronet impul- 
sively, and his company betrayed con- 
fusion. 

“The puir soul’s done!” said the 
smith defensively. “And he has the 
doctor.” 

“And never a woman near him!” 
cried Sir Andrew furiously. ‘Don’t tell 
me those old craven terrors still persist 
in Schawfield, or, by heavens! I'll tear 


the roofs down on your heads and 
plant the site o’ a town wi’ turnips!” 
His chin thrust out like a ram of a 
ship, and his nostrils spread; they had 
touched Jack Easy on the proud-fiesh 
when they showed him of what das- 
tard cruelty his folk were capable, and 
he quivered at the smart. At no time 
was he more admired than when he 
was the righteous and commanding au- 
tocrat, when he stung them like a con- 
science; one roar of the quarter-deck in 
crisis, and the spirit of democracy him- 
self had fostered shrivelled at its roots 
and they were the slaves of Captain 
(Cutlass. 

The blacksmith rose to the encounter 
manfully. “It’s no’ sae bad as that, 
Sir Andrew,” he explained. “It’s only 
the married women that are frichtened 
—no’ for themselves, but for their 
bairns.” 

“Such women should have no bairns, 
then,” said the baronet, still with his 
anger unabated. 

“It may be so,” retorted Alick Brodie 
wisely; “but they hae, and we canna 
help it. There's no’ a mother in the 
village that'll venture into Watty’s 
Wynd.” 

“ What about the unmarried women, 
then?” asked Captain Cutlass. “Surely 
there are plenty.” 

“Far ower mony for Watty Fraser! 
What did he keep a gander for, if it 
wasna to scare them aff? He never 
would let a spinster ower his door in 
cxse she’d grab him when his back 
was turned and marry him.” 

“This notion that women marry men 
in spite of themselves seems curiously 
prevalent in Schawfield,” said Sir An- 
drew, cooling. 

“It’s no’ peculiar to Schawfield, sir; 
it’s universal,” said the blacksmith 
grimly. “And whether it’s right or 
wrang, there’s no’ a wanter that'll dare 
gang near-hand Watty.” 

“He swears like a dragoon,” said the 
miller’s man, and the baronet breathed 
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more freely. “That’s hopeful!” he ex- 
claimed. “It’s the sign o’ no sur- 
render.” 

He hurried round to the attic in 
Watty’s Wynd and found the fiddler 
sitting up in bed with his instrument 
upon his knees, plucking the strings at 
times with nervous fingers, the fire of 
his trouble lighting up his face with 
an unnatural ardency, his tongue hys- 
terical and uncontrolled. “Ken ye fine, 
Captain! Kent yer faither!” he ex- 
claimed. “They wouldna let me play 
at his weddin’, but, the Lord be 
praised, I was guid enough for the 
servants’ ha’. I’m no’ carin’—they un- 
derstood me and they liked me fine in 
the servants’ ha’. I doot I’m a done 
man, Captain, when the doctor’s at me, 
damn his eyes! ‘Talks about bringin’ 
in a woman! Have I no’ my ain wee 
fiddle?” 

The visitor felt the coolness and the 
sanity of his flesh, the power of his 
body a taunt to the broken minstrel. 
“Nae man’s done, Watty, till the 
wright has got him. How did this 
come on ye?” 

“The doctor says it was playin’ to 
the tinklers in the quarry. He’s maybe 
richt, confoond him! I never played 
before to tinklers—just a wheen o’ cat- 
tle! But ye ken yoursel’ the feelin, 
©Captain—a fiddler maun be fiddlin’, 
and it’s meat and drink to see the 
creatures dancin’... I’m trying to 
mind a tune——” He hissed a bar 
or two of an air between his parched 
lips. “Damn me! that’s ‘Monymusk,’ 
it’s no’ the tune at a’ . and the 
warst o’t is I canna tune the fiddle.” 
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He pushed the instrument away from 
him with irritation. 

“T’ll tune her for you, Watty,” said 
Sir Andrew, lifting it from the bed 
and screwing up the pegs. He tucked 
it below his chin and drew from its 
strings the needed harmonies. “If that 
was a’ there was in fiddlin’,” said he, 
“I would tak’ the road for’t even to 
the quarry.” He restored the violin to 
its owner, who idly plucked again upon 
the strings. 

“You must have some one to look 
after you—some woman body, Watty,” 
said Sir Andrew gently. 

“I’m no’ sae bad’s a’ that,’ said 
the patient anxiously. “Good Lord! 
they’re easier to get in than oot. If 
it wasn’t for Jock I would be pestered 
wi’ them and their tantrums. Guid 
enough for dancin’! There was never 
a woman in this house for a dozen 
years, except Miss Grant a month or 
twa ago and Miss Colquhoun. They 
hae a bonny taste for fiddlin’, and 
they’re welcome to come back, but 
mever another petticoat’ll flaff across 
the door o’ Watty Fraser!” 

Sir Andrew's news at Fancy Farm 
that night affected the ladies variously. 
Miss Amelia’s feeling was one of wroth 
that he should have come to them— 
even with all precautions—from the 
side of a fever-bed, and Norah had a 
share in her apprehensions, though for 
a different reason. But Pen amazed 
them all by eagerly volunteering to go 
down herself and nurse the fiddler if 
the absence of any more experienced 
aid to a distracted doctor. , 


(To be continued.) 
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The materials for an historical study 
of the English language, the gradual 
emergence among us of a vocabulary 
suited to modern needs of expression, 


have hitherto been somewhat scanty 
and difficult of access. But now, with 
the partial completion of that great 
work, the Ozford Dictionary, whose 








editor, Sir James Murray, with his 
army of over a thousand readers, has 
carefully searched for many years the 
records of the language, and has traced, 
as far as is humanly possible, each 
new word to its first appearance, a 
great body of new and accurate infor- 
mation is made available for the 
student. As the Dictionary has now 
passed the letter R, and accomplished 
three-fourths of its task, it is already 
possible to make some estimate of the 
value and importance of this new in- 
formation. Much of it can only be 
fully appreciated by those who are 
learned in the science of philology, but 
there is even more that is of profound 
interest to the lover of history and lit- 
erature; and although it would require 
many volumes, and not one short essay, 
to do justice to this rich harvest of 
learning, it may be perhaps worth 
while to note a few points that have 
particularly impressed one reader of 
this fascinating work. 

The first thing that strikes one is the 
perpetual change that is going on in 
the English language. We all know, 
of course, that new discoveries are con- 
tinually being made, and new inven- 
tions, and that these need and find 
their names; but we are apt to think 
that, apart from this, language is some- 
thing fixed and stable, handed on un- 
changed from generation to generation. 
We do not sufficiently realize, unless 
we have made a special study of the 
subject, that any living language like 
English is in a perpetual process of 
transformation; that old words die, or 
change their meaning, that countless 
numbers of new words arise; that we 
do not speak or write the English of 
our parents, still less that of our grand- 
parents; and that our descendants will 
certainly speak a language very differ- 
ent from ours. But this Dictionary 
teaches us how large a part of the 
modern vocabulary of writing and con- 
versation is of quite recent origin, and 
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was utterly unknown in the time of 
Shakespeare, or even at a later date. 
Let us then imagine a contemporary of 
Queen Elizabeth come to life again, 
and our attempts to enter into con- 
versation with him. If we began by 
speaking of politics, and mentioned the 
“crisis,” he would think we wished to 
discuss some terrible disease, or some 
sinister conjunction of the planets; 
and the words we should have to use 
in our attempts at explanation, the 
Prime Minister, the Cabinet, the Gov- 
ernment, the Opposition, the Majority, 
party politics and Reform, would con- 
vey to him either nothing at all, or 
meanings grotesquely different from 
our intention. 

If, then, to change the subject, we 
should ask him if he were interested 
in literature, we should again have to 
explain, if we could, what we meant 


by “interested,” and what by “litera- 


ture”; as neither of these words could 
have been used as we use them before 
the middle of the Eighteenth Century. 
Nor would he know what we meant 
by novelists and dramatists, editors, re- 
viewers, publishers, genius, originality, 
realism and romanticism. Nor could 
we talk with greater ease about his- 
tory, eras and epochs, the Middle Ages 
and Feudalism, or even a phrase like 
the Sixteenth Century, would convey 
nothing to his ears. The word Eliza- 
bethan was not used until Coleridge 
invented it, and the “Renaissance” only 
came into our vocabulary about sixty 
years ago. About art or business it 
would be almost impossible to speak, 
for our artistic or commercial terms 
are for the most part very modern; 
and should we at last fall back in 
despair on the subject of the weather, 
although we might get on more suc- 
cessfully, we should yet have to ex- 
plain what we meant by a breeze, by 
atmosphere, by “fine” weather or “bril- 
liant” sunshine. 

Apart from new inventions and new 
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discoveries, there are a number of 
causes for this perpetual change in 
language. In the first place words get 
worn out, all the vividness and expres- 
sion fade from them, and new words 
must be found to do their work. Other 
words, fine and beautiful words, are 
struck by a strange sentence of death, 
and slowly die away, or only lead a 
ghostly kind of life in the archaic lan- 
guage of poetry. Take for instance 
words like tarry, abide, raiment, blithe, 
cleanse, quench; these are all good old 
words, familiar to us all, and yet for 
some reason they are dying and prob- 
ably none of us have ever once used 
them in conversation. But the main 
cause of this process of change is to be 
found in human nature itself—our lan- 
guage changes because life changes; 
and if we do not talk like our ances- 
tors, it is because we are not the same 
kind of people. Speech is the garment 
of human thought, of human nature; 
and like human nature a part of it is 
stable, moving slowly or not at all, 
while another part is undergoing a per- 
petual process of transformation. If 
then we compare the Elizabethan and 
our modern vocabulary, we shall be 
struck at once by certain obvious dif- 
ferences between the Elizabethans and 
ourselves. Their words are, with their 
thoughts, definite and concrete, ours 
generalized and abstract. Even to 
their abstract terms, Time, Law, and 
Nature, they give personalities and al- 
most visible forms. They lived in a 
world of men, trees and houses, of 
towns and green fields; we have made 
our melancholy habitation in a universe 
of agriculture, municipalities, of hu- 
manity, progress and reform. 

Another change that will strike us at 
once is the growth of “self-conscious- 
ness” in modern times. Again and 
again we find that words formerly used 
only in what we call an “objective” 
sense, to express the qualities and pow- 
ers of things, have come, little by lit- 
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tle, to get a “subjective” meaning, and 
to describe the effects of things on us, 
on our own feelings and sensations. To 
depress, to amuse, to entertain, to divert, 
to embarrass, have all acquired new 
meanings in this way; nouns have 
arisen describing moods and states of 
feeling—dissatisfaction, chagrin, disap- 
pointment, listlessness, apathy, and with 
them have been invented adjectives 
like boring, amusing, interesting, charm- 
ing. These adjectives are all of them 
quite modern words; @musing in its cur- 
rent sense dates back no further than 
Disraeli’s Vivian Grey; boring is still 
more recent; interesting as we use it 
first appears in Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, while Addison was the first to 
use charming without the old sense of 
magic or incantation. 

So life, and with it language, has 
changed in the past, and so it will 
change in the future; and we may be 
sure therefore that the process of word- 
creation will never cease, and that, if 
any one of us should come to life three 
hundred years hence, he will find it 
as hard to understand the English of 
that day as it is for our imagined Eliz- 
abethan to comprehend our speech. 

How do these new words arise? 
Each one, of course, is due to the ac- 
tion, conscious or unconscious, of some 
individual; they do not grow out of the 
earth, or fall on us from the sky. The 
question of the origin of new words 
divides itself into two parts, the philo- 
logical and the historical. We are all 
more or less familiar with the first 
part, the methods by which new words 
are added to the language, either by 
borrowing from a foreign language, or 
by adding to (or sometimes shortening) 
English words, or even sometimes by 
the creation of new roots. 

But with the historical part, when 
our new words were made, and who 
made them, we are less familiar; and 
here our Dictionary provides us with 
some direct, and a very large amount 
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of indirect information. It tells us in 
the first place about a number of words 
that are known to have been delib- 
erately created. It shows us a Dutch 
chemist inventing gas; Jeremy Ben- 
tham, who was a great experimenter 
in language, in the act of making the 
word international; Huxley labelling 
himself an Agnostic, Coleridge apolo- 
getically suggesting the verb to in- 
tensify, and confessing himself guilty 
of having coined aloofness. We see 
Macaulay making the word constitu- 
ency; Sterling scolding the incorrigible 
Carlyle for environment, and other of 
his numerous formations; the Master 
of Trinity, Whewell, coining the word 
scientist. Cyclone and anti-cyclone, Bu- 
rasian, exogamy, folk-lore and hypnotism, 
besides a whole list of more strictly 
scientific terms are among the Nine- 
teenth-Century words that we know to 
have been deliberately created. 

Most words, however, never pos- 
sessed, or have soon lost their birth- 
certificates, and it would seem at first 
sight impossible to discover how they 
arose. If, however, we make from the 
Dictionary a collection of post-Eliza- 
bethan terms, we cannot help being 
struck by the fact that a very large 
number of our most expressive and 
beautiful words are first found in the 
works of certain great writers, and 
seem to bear, in many cases, the mark 
of being their own creations. Of 
course, we can never know for a cer- 
tainty, unless he states it, that the au- 
thor has created the new word which 
is found for the first time in his writ- 
ings. He may have heard it in con- 
versation, or he may have derived it 
from some as yet undiscovered source; 
all we can be sure of is that the word 
was created, or as least became cur- 
rent, at about the time that it made 
its first appearance in print. If, how- 
ever, we find, among a number of con- 
temporary writers whose works yield 
few or no new formations, one to 
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whom hundreds of new words are 
traced; if these are learned words, not 
likely to be used in conversation; and 
if, moreover, they seem to bear, like 
the coinage of a king, the stamp of the 
author’s personality impressed on them, 
then surely there is at least a strong 
presumption in favor of the belief that 
he made or borrowed them himself. 
Let us, for example, take the instance 
of Sir Thomas Browne. In 1646 he 
published that odd and interesting 
book, the Pseudodoria Epidemica; and 
although his other works are not lack- 
ing in new formations, this book con- 
tains them by the hundred, and has 
probably given currency to more words 
in the English language than any one 
book since the time of Chaucer. And 
these words are almost all just the 
words that we would expect him to 
create, long, many-syllabled words de- 
rived from the Latin, and often expres- 
sive of his own musing and meditative 
mind: hallucination, insecurity, retrogres- 
sion, precarious, incontrovertible, incanta- 
tory, antediluvian—the complete list 
would fill a page or more of this Re- 
view, and would be sufficient proof of 
my contention that a writer like 
Browne makes for himself a large part 
of his own vocabulary. And it is a 
proof, moreover, of his genius for word- 
making that many of these new crea- 
tions—words like medical, literary, elec- 
tricity—have become quite indispens- 
able in modern speech. 

Many new words are found also in 
Milton’s writings (the greater number 
of them in the Paradise Lost), words 
like dimensionless, infinitude, emblazonry, 
liturgical, ensanguined, Circean, anarch, 
gloom, irradiance, Pandemonium, ban- 
nered, echoing, rumored, impassive, 
moonstruck, Satanic. Surely these 
words, too, bear the stamp of his own 
coining, and proclaim themselves the 
offspring of his genius. 

In Shakespeare's plays, partly owing 
to their immense popularity, but more 
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I think to his unequalled sense for lan- 
guage, more new words are found than 
in almost all the rest of the English 
poets put together; for not only is our 
speech full of phrases from his plays, 
but a very large number of our most 
expressive words are first found in 
them. And in Shakespeare we find that 
rarest and most marvellous kind of 
word-making. when in the glow and 
fire of inspiration some poet, to express 
his thought, will venture on a great 
audacity of language, and invent some 
undreamed-of word, as when Macbeth 
cries: 


No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine; 


where multitudinous and incarnadine (as 
a verb) are new words; or where 
Romeo speaks of the “yoke of inaus- 
picious stars,” Lear of “the great op- 
poseless wills” of the gods, or Prospero 
of “The baseless fabric of this vision,” 
“the cloud-capp’d towers,” and “this in- 
substantial pageant.” For the ad- 
herents of the Baconian theory, I would 
suggest a comparison of the words in- 
vented or made current by the author 
whom they would find in Shakespeare’s 
place, words like acid, emit, extensive, 
co-ordination, financier, manufacture, 
aperient. 

Spenser did much to enrich the lan- 
guage, both with new words, and with 
the revival of old ones, and the age 
of Elizabeth was in general a great 
period of experiment in word-forma- 
tion. The works of many of the Eliza- 
bethans, more especially Nashe, 
Greene and Chapman, abound in new 
formations; but their creations had 
not for the most part the gift of life, 
they never became current, and their 
authors must be classed among what 
we may call the eccentric word-makers, 
who love innovation for its own sake, 
and invent and use new words, not 
because they are well-informed or 
hecessary, but simply for the sake of 
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novelty and oddness. The Seventeenth 
Century provided many writers of this 
kind—men like Bishop Hall and Bishop 
Montague, the philosopher Cudworth, 
and, above all, Henry More the Platon- 
ist, who almost created a language of 
his own. But even these eccentric 
writers seem to have performed a cer- 
tain service to the language, for while 
the greater part of their outlandish 
creations were allowed to die, a fairly 
large number of their experiments were 
found useful, and adopted into current 
English. 

No such excuse, however, can be 
urged for perhaps the most eccentric of 
them all, Bishop Ken, who formed an 
odd vocabulary by adding the Latin 
prefix co- to nouns and verbs and ad- 
jecives as his fancy took him. Co-liv- 
ing, co-transpiring, co-effiwential, co- 
abide, co-hellish, are instances enough to 
discourage a whole Bench of bishgps; 
and since his day this branch of epis- 
copal activity has been almost com- 
pletely abandoned. 

Of the secular writers of this period 
Evelyn and Robert Boyle, to judge by 
the new words found in their writings, 
did perhaps the most to enrich the lan- 
guage. Boyle contributes many scien- 
tific terms; while Evelyn, who.felt, as 
he states in his diary, the need for the 
importation of foreign words, seems to 
have naturalized a number of terms be- 
longing to the vocabulary of art, or 
descriptive of the ornaments of life. 
Outline, attitude, contour, pastel, mono- 
chrome, balustrade, cascade, opera, are 
among these new words, and of older 
words used in new and modern senses 
may be mentioned “manner” as op- 
posed to matter, “avenue,” “corridor,” 
and “Gothic” architecture. Dryden's 
works contribute many new words, and 
a large number of French phrases were 
imported by the Restoration dramatists; 
and with the reign of Queen Anne 
came a new enrichment of the language. 
Many of our commonest expressions 
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are traced to Addison, to the Spectator, 
or to Swift’s writings, egotist, boyhood, 
prudery; and “fun” and “refinement,” 
“alert” and “clever” as we use them 
now. How far we have travelled from 
the great and solemn word-creations of 
Sir Thomas Browne and Milton! It is 
another age that needs its vocabulary, 
and finds its authors to provide it. 
Pope’s list of new words is the longest 
in the time of the early Georges; of 
later writers Fielding, Sterne and Gib- 
bon were not word-creators; but Dr. 
Johnson, in spite of his declaration that 
he had rarely used a word without 
the authority of a previous writer, 
would seem, if we are to judge by the 
Oxford Dictionary, to have added a con- 
siderable number of learned words to 
the language. 

It is not, however, till Burke that we 
find a really authentic word-maker, and 
it is to Burke that we owe apparently 
a considerable part of our political vo- 
ecabulary, words like colonial, coloniza- 
tion, diplomacy, federalism, electioneering, 
expenditure, financial, municipality, and 
our modern use of “organization,” “rep- 
resentation” and “resources.” 

The rise, at the end of the Eighteenth 
Century, of the Romantic Movement 
made a-demand for words not needed 
in the previous century. This took, for 
the most part, the form of the revival 
of old and obsolete words, like chival- 
rous, which Dr. Johnson had described 
in his Dictionary as out of use. Sir 
Walter Scott was the greatest of these 
word-revivers, and when we meet with 
fine old swashbuckler’s words like raid, 
foray, onslaught and derring-do, they are 
very likely to come out of his poems 
or the Waverly novels. Fitful, which 
had once been used by Shakespeare in 
the phrase “after life’s fitful fever,” he 
also revived, and bluff, and lodestar; 
gruesome he introduced from the Scotch, 
and the romantic word glamour, which 
is derived from grammeryre (another of 
his revivals), and meant, in the Middle 
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Ages, grammar learning, the study of 
Latin, and thus in ignorant minds soon 
acquired, like philosophy, a magical 
meaning. Does not this list of words 
show how very different is the mental 
atmosphere of this age from that of 
Queen Anne? 

Both Coleridge and Southey were 
great experimenters in language, and 
both almost equalled the Seventeenth- 
Century divines in their odd, learned 
and outlandish formations. But among 
Coleridge’s strange words, esemplastic, 
crumenically, evenomate, etc., we may at- 
tribute to the poet dateless and greenery, 
and to the philosopher and critic pes- 
simism, phenomenal, Elizabethan and 
anachronism. 

Wordsworth and Shelley have not 
contributed much to our modern vo- 
cabulary; indeed the few new words 
found in their writings belong more 
to the class of what we might call 
“drift words,” products of the time, but 
plainly not created by the authors in 
whose works they make their first ap- 
pearance. The “culture” and “comfort” 
and “gushing” in their modern use, 
which are traced to Wordsworth, and 
“inane” in the sense of silly, for which 
Shelley is made resposible, are hardly 
to be called words characteristic of 
these great poets. 

Keats, who, in his love of unusual 
words, showed often more enthusiasm 
than taste, was nevertheless a genuine 
word-maker. It is true that of the 
many old words he revived, few or 
none have become current, and some of 
his own inventions, like @urorean, and 
beamily, are not happy creations. But 
the poet who could find such expres- 
sions as winter’s “pale misfeature,” 
“globed peeonies,” linen “smooth and lav- 
endered,” and who made a new use of 
the verb “to bloom” in the following 
line, 

When barred clouds bloom the soft- 
dying day, 
must plainly have had a genius for 
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word-creation, and would have done 
much, had he lived, to enrich the Eng- 
lish language. And Keats, like Milton 
and Shakespeare, possessed that rare 
gift of the great poet, the power of 
creating those beautiful compound epi- 
thets which are miniature poems in 
themselves, deep-damasked, for instance, 
and dew-dabbled, and the nightingale’s 
full-throated ease. 

After Keats the faculty for word- 
creation shows a remarkable decline, 
and, with the exception of Carlyle, the 
harvest of new words from the works 
of the other Nineteenth-Century au- 
thors is a poor and scanty one. Tenny- 
son’s compound epithets, like evil- 
starred, green-glimmering, and  fire- 
crewned, are sometimes beautiful, and 
we owe to him, apparently, Horatian, 
moonlit, elfland, and fairy-tales. But 
Tennyson cannot be claimed as a great 
word-creator; and still less can be said 
for Browning whose odd formations 
like crumblement, febricity, darlingness, 
motherkin, artistry, garnishry, can 
hardly be considered valuable additions 
to the language. Browning too, had 
a fondness for making adverbs by the 
somewhat slipshod method of prefixing 
a- to nouns and verbs, as in a-joint, 
a-shine, a-sprout and (Heaven help us!) 
a-yelp. Mrs. Browning followed suit 
with a-strain and a-tremble, Swinburne 
with a-flower and a-flush. It is not a 
just cause of reproach to our Victorian 
poets, that almost their only additions 
to the language of imagination were 
made on these easy terms; especially 
when we consider that in France the 
writers of the same period, following 
the example set by Ronsard and his 
school three hundred years before, 
wisely and consciously set about en- 
riching their language, and one of 
them, Victor Hugo, created as many as 
fifteen hundred words? 

In Carlyle, however, the Victorian 
era possessed one great word-creator, 
one who could treat language with the 
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audacity of the old writers, and, like 
them, could fuse his temperament into a 
noun or adjective, and stamp it with his 
image. Croakery, gigmanity, Bedlamism, 
grumbly, dandiacal—would any one but 
Carlyle have invented words like these? 
He had a genius for nicknames, his 
“pig-philosophy” and “dismal science” 
are still remembered, and his eccen- 
tricities and audacities would fill many 
pages. But his contributions were not 
all of this personal character; like Sir 
Walter Scott, he introduced words like 
feckless, lilt and outcome into England 
out of Scotland; and a number of cur- 
rent words like environment and deca- 
dent are traced to his writings. 

Of more recent writers, Rossetti, 
Swinburne and Pater seem to heve 
scrupulously avoided new formations, 
and George Meredith only to have in- 
dulged in occasional oddities like gaspy, 
hymnification, hugeousness, hushedly. As 
for living authors one searches the Dic- 
tionary in vain for any serious con- 
tributions to our vocabulary. Disillu- 
sionized and fair-minded are traced to 
Lord Morley, freakiness to President 
Roosevelt, the use of “flamboyant” in 
the sense of florid to Professor Dowden, 
and a small number of odd words to 
Rudyard Kipling. And yet all this 
time, and all during the Nineteenth 
Century, at least twenty new words 
have been added every year to our cur- 
rent speech. 

A list of some of these Nineteenth- 
Century words will perhaps be of inter- 
est, and enable us not only to get some 
notion of the character of the period 
in which we live—to catch Zeitgeist, as 
it were, on the wing—but also to learn 
something about the nature and gen- 
eral quality of our new vocabulary. 
These new words, I must first explain, 
are divided into two classes—new 
formations, or old words used in a new 
sense; but both may be considered for 
our purposes new words—our “motor,” 
for instance, has become an entirely 
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different word from motor as applied 
by the Elizabethans to the tenth sphere 
of the heavens, or to God, the Prime 
Motor, or by a poet to his lady’s eyes. 
However, in the following list I print 
the new formations in ordinary type, 
while the old words used in their new 
and modern sense are given in italics. 

To begin, then, our review of the 
century’s changes, as mirrored in its 
changes of vocabulary. In the years 
between 1800 and 1810 names were 
found for the following personages: the 
alarmist, the diner-out, the parvenu, the 
autocrat, and the scapegrace, and they, 
with the aid of the police, taught the 
new-born age to rotate and galvanize, 
to legislate, centralize and signal, and 
inaugurated this great epoch of mod- 
ern Civilization with dementia and dog- 
carts and introspection, with hysteria, 
freemasonry and dress-suits, with bib- 
liomania and melodrama, dahlias and 
reaction, with autobiographies, culture, 
pyjamas, tact, oilcloth, gelatine and 
romance. 

The next decade, beginning with 1810, 
learnt to mystify, to boo and placard; 
it saw the middle-class with reporters, 
newsboys and diplomatists arrive; 
they brought with them _ dressing- 
cases and kaleidscopes, pauperism and 
biology, delirium tremens, Brahmin- 
ism, co-operation, misprints and plat- 
itudes, pessimism and hairpins. These, 
in the next ten years from 1820, 
were followed by experts and acrobats, 
by archeeologists and dressmakers, 
mammals and millionaires, who lunch, 
gallivant, nag, and carry alpenstocks, 
who introduce the adjectives amusing, 
journalistic, rollicking, anthropomor- 
phic, Byronic and tailor-made; they 
bring with them coal-scuttles, from 
which, as from magical cornucopias, 
they pour on us monographs, hay-fever 
and fire-insurance, free-trade, neuralgia, 
cabs, omnibuses, restaurants, limelight, 
curl-papers and moral courage. But our 
debt to Boers, the obscurantists and 


the Puseyites of the following decade, 
from 1830 to 1840, is even greater. 
From them we learn to gyrate, to loaf 
and bowdlerize, to use such words as 
décolleté, Dantesque and bosh, doctri- 
naire and decadent, esthetic, archaic, 
creepy, flirtatious and _ hard-boiled. 
Their gifts included railways and 
Bright’s disease, photographs, dentistry, 
feudalism neck-ties and benzine, con- 
servatism, Christmas-trees and jobbery, 
dress-clothes, paraffin, prayer-meetings, 
Socialism, crinoline and rocking-chairs. 
By 1840 we are well entered upon the 
great early-Victorian period, and now 
the scientist, the dipsomaniac, the Pre- 
Raphaelite, the Mormon and the sight- 
seer teach us the adjectives optimistic, 
cosmopolitan, impulsive, materialistic, 
plucky, cosmic and donnish; they en- 
dow us, moreover, with sanitation and 
bureaucracy, four-wheelers, footnotes, 
cigarettes and hypnotism, Communism, 
overcoats, orchids, and accordeons, 
postage stamps, folk-lore and electric 
light, Anglicanism and blandness. In 
the next ten years, beginning from 
1850, from detectives, educationalists, 
Aryans and co-respondents, we learn 
the adjectives inartistic, giottesque, 
mauye and idyllic; and we are en- 
riched with kerosene and Positivism, 
the Anti-Macassar, the Absolute and the 
demi-monde, ironclads, knickerbockers, 
the Broad Church and the _ hold-all, 
croquet, zstheticism and cub-hunting, 
free-love, disillusion and perambulators. 
Again, the wheel of time is turned. 
The altruist, the Pan-Anglican and the 
kleptomaniac instruct us, from 1860 to 
1870, the gush and interview; they 
come bearing with them chromo-litho- 
graphs, heart-disease and Home Rule, 
dynamite, good form, garden-parties, 
bowler-hats and boredom. But life in 
this rich period was not even then 
complete. In 1870 the agnostic and the 
realist arose; they were followed by the 
bicyclist, the deer-stalker, the house- 
agent, the art-critic, the Jingo, who in- 
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troduced polo and massage, diamond 
weddings, phonographs, School Boards 
and gasolene, lawn tennis, megaphones, 
linoleum, roller-skates and the Salva- 
tion Army. Surely that was enough! 
But the generations, like the daughters 
of the horse-leech, still cry for more. 
In the next decade from 1880 appear 
the ssthete, the crank and the globe- 
trotter, the muddler, the mugwump 
and the impressionist, and their con- 
tributions to our complex civilization 
include dress-improvers and the Refer- 
endum, microbes and Cunarders, boy- 
cotts and blizzards, cordite and the 
County Council, créches, gramophones, 
matineés and the fashion-papers, Faith- 
Cure, Collectivism and Gladstone bags. 
For the last twenty years, beginning 
with 1890, our records are more scanty 
the great Dictionary was now well un- 
der way, and many new words, such as 
automobile, appendicitis, bridge and 
hooligan have arisen since the publica- 
tion of the earlier volumes. But the 
records are sufficient to show that our 
generation, too, will leave, as the poet 
exhorted us, footprints in the sands of 
time. Tariff Reform and hair-restor- 
ers, pragmatism and the roadhog, crim- 
inology, megalomania, the kodak, the 
Imperialist, the pianola and the suf- 
fragette, these are among our contribu- 
tions to the richness of the English 
language. 

Now, without indulging in undue pes- 
simism, I think we cannot help notic- 
ing a certain amount of deterioration 
when we compare this list of modern 
words with the word-creations of the 
past. In the first place we notice how 
many of these words are dull and ab- 
stract, and how many of them are 
foreign and unassimilated to English 
in their form. Then, in the second 
place, what a lack there is of fine and 
imaginative words! How can this be 
explained? Why is it that the great 
Nineteenth Century, full as it was of 
energy and creative power in other 
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ways, has left such a sorry record be 
hind it in the way of language? Prob- 
ably we are not yet in a position to 
give an adeyuate answer to this ques- 
tion; the period is not remote enough 
for us to judge it in due historical per- 
spective; and the whole question of 
word-creation has been as yet so little 
studied, that we have no reliable cri- 
teria on which to base a sound judg- 
ment. I should like, however, to sug- 
gest, in a tentative way, two possible 
causes for this phenomenon-——the im- 
mense activity of men of science as 
word-makers on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the inaction of our men of 
letters. Now it is well known that 
men of science are the very worst of 
word-makers, and, indeed, the natural 
enemies of language. For language, 
either literary or colloquial, demands a 
rich store of living and vivid words— 
words that are “thought-pictures” and 
appeal to the senses, and also embody 
our feelings about the objects they de- 
scribe. But science cares nothing about 
emotion or vivid presentation; her ideal 
is a kind of algebraic notation, to be 
used simply as an instrument of an- 
alysis; and for this she rightly prefers 
dry and abstract terms, taken from 
some dead language, and deprived of 
all life and personality. These words 
are, of course, a necessity for science, 
and it would be ridiculous to fight 
against them. But their frequent im- 
portation into the language is accom- 
panied by certain dangers, against 
which it would be well te be on our 
guard. We find in the first place that 
the jargon of science is becoming less 
and less restricted to scientific objects; 
the Greek affixes, archi-, pseudo-, mono-, 
ortho-, proto-, -ism, -astic, &c., are not 
confined to the museum, or labora- 
tories, where they properly belong, but 
escape abroad and tend, like alien 
weeds in English rivers, to choke and 
supplant the appropriate and familiar 
growths of native origin. We find, too, 
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that owing to the continual importation 
of unchanged foreign terms, the as- 
similative power of English is declin- 
ing, and less and less do we seem able 
to naturalize our borrowed words and 
give them an English appearance. 

But what is more disquieting is the 
poverty of our Nineteenth-Century na- 
tive formations, the absence of fine 
and imaginative words. This, indeed, 
is the most serious part of the whole 
matter. Ugly words can be dropped, 
and are constantly dropped, out of the 
language; but if good ones are not 
created, their absence can never be 
made good. And the blame for this 
must surely rest, in part at least, on 
our men of letters, who have left un- 
fulfilled their duty of providing their 
age with expressive names for its new 
experiences. 

Two forces, one making for innova- 
tion and one for conservatism, are al- 
ways at work in human speech; and it 
is the right balance of these forces that 
maintains the language in a healthy 
state, enabling it to change with chang- 
ing needs, and yet not to change too 
fast. Both conservatives and innova- 
tors are therefore necessary; but it is 
our predicament that our innovators 
are the worst of word-makers, while 
our conservatives are the very ones 
to whom the task of innovation 
might most safely be entrusted. 

This conservatism of literary men 
(although traces of it appear earlier) 
really dates from the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, when it was believed that Eng- 
lish could be made a permanent and 


stable thing; when Swift issued his 


proposals for fixing the language, and. 
Dr. Johnson declared that it was ade- 
quate for all our needs. It has been 
increased by the growth of education, 
the publishing of dictionaries, the fear 
of critics and of proof-readers, and by 
the activities of a certain class of ama- 
teur philologists, who, with the news- 
papers at their service, attack new 
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words, often with more animosity than 
discretion, and do their best to drive 
the poor things out of the language. 

This conservatism is, moreover, 
partly due, I think, like so many of 
our mistakes, to a modern and false 
metaphor, to the belief that language 
is an “organism” with a natural growth 
of its own, which no conscious effort 
of ours can affect; and we forget how 
much has been done in the way of 
creating or changing language by the 
deliberate action of writers in the past. 
But probably the main reason why we 
dislike new words is because we so 
seldom now come on any about which 
we can feel enthusiasm. Our great 
Victorian writers, with the exception of 
Carlyle, left, as I have said, this task 
to others; most of our recent words 
being poor words, we come to associate 
hewness with ugliness and refuse to 
judge new words by their merits. 
Thus we find ourselves in a vicious 
circle; the fewer good new words there 
are, the fewer will be created; until, 
like Hazlitt, we come to regard the 
coining of words as a crime akin to 
that of the counterfeiter. 

And yet, since there must be new 
words, why should not those who take 
an interest in the language give some 
attention to this need, and not leave 
it to others less gifted for the task? 
“Those who hazard innovations,” a 
German reformer tells us, “do not set 
up for law-givers in language; they 
only exercise a right which every good 
citizen, in a free state, is eager to ex- 
ercise—that of drawing public atten- 
tion to a project of reform, the rejec- 
tion or adoption of which he content- 
edly abandons to the general will, to 
the suffrages of the majority of the 
literary public.” We can but make 
our suggestions; if they are not ac- 
cepted, no barm is done; while if we 
make a happy hit, the credit of adding 
a vivid and useful expression to the 
language is not one to be despised. 








Our Modern Vocabulary. 


We should be grateful, for instance, to 
anyone who would give us an equiva- 
lent for the German Zeitgeist, or 
Scwamerei, or for the Blithenzeit of 
an artist's career, as it is but rarely 
that German words can be comfortably 
naturalized in English. 

Equally obvious is the need for sim- 
ple English words to replace uncouth 
and outlandish expressions. Some of 
these have already been found: 
ear-trumpet for the original acousticon, 
and lawn-tennis for the first appellation 
sphairistike; and the Times has recently 
won our gratitude by making aviators 
give way to airmen. We still need, 
however, a simple word for cinemato- 
graph, and a better word for anti-cy- 
clone; for it is surely ungracious to 
describe so benign a phenomenon by so 
uncouth a name. 

Other words that need replacing are 
those that are not necessarily uncouth, 
but are inaccurate or misleading de- 
scriptions of the things they describe. 
History, and the experience of each 
one of us, will provide instances in 
plenty where the lack of a precise no- 
menclature has been the cause of bar- 
ren controversy, and the first need of 

any policy is a rightly descriptive name. 
’ A new word, for instance, is badly 
needed in politics to replace the anti- 
quated and somewhat ambiguous word 
Reform, which dates from the time 
when the change of out-of-date laws, 
and the abolition of unjust privileges, 
was the main duty of enlightened legis- 
lators; but which inadequately de- 
scribes what is now the main task of 
modern politics, the wise application of 
new knowledge to social conditions. 
Labor Exchanges and invalidity insur- 
ance are not Reform—if they are not 
Reform, what are they? Reform, more- 
over, is a dangerous word for progres- 
sive politicians; Tariff Reformers and 
Municipal Reformers must have shown 
them how it can easily be used to give 
a popular appearance to reaction. A 
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word, say, like “construction” or “con- 
structivism,” the “constructive” or “con- 
structivist” party, would be a less am- 
biguous and more correct appellation, 
and would, moreover, gain no small 
advantage by the suggestion that the 
policy of its opponents was “destruc- 
tive.” 

Even more important are the cases 
where there is no word at all for 
the thing that we are anxious to dis- 
cuss. It has, for instance, been lately 
pointed out how much criticism suffers 
from the lack of a term to distinguish 
between the esthetic and the com- 


mercial branches of the arts, between 


Writers, painters and musicians who 
satisfy sesthetic demands and obey 
gesthetic laws, and those who cater for 
other, natural and legitimate, but non- 
sesthetic, needs. By calling these, as 
we must at present, bad “artists,” an 
undeserved stigma is laid upon a de- 
serving and useful class of producers. 
And, curiously enough, what is one of 
the most fundamental antagonisms in 
modern thought is without a name— 
the conflict, I mean, between the ideals 
of “qualitative” or “quantitative” civil- 
ization, between those who would 
subordinate everything to the ideal 
of “intensive” culture, and those who 
are willing, for the sake of spreading 
education and enlightenment, to sacri- 
fice, if necessary, their highest mani- 
festations. 

The above instances of needed terms 
will show, I hope, that word-invention 
is no matter of mere curiosity and dil- 
ettantism. It is a matter of direct 
importance to all of us, and deserves 
the thought and care of those who have 
at heart the interests of civilization. 
Until a name is found, needed distinc- 
tions cannot be discussed, nor difficult 
and pressing problems settled. At the 
©ongress of Berlin in 1885, as Mr. 
Graham Wallas has pointed out, the 
invention of a few new terms, “effec- 
tive occupation,” “hinterland,” “sphere 
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of influence,” in place of the old and 
absolute word “sovereignty,” did much 
to prevent a European war. Other dif- 
ficulties will arise, or have arisen, for 
the solution of which appropriate terms 
will be equally necessary; and our civ- 
ilization is now and then enriched by 
new thoughts and new ways of feeling, 
which may, if unnamed or wrongly 
named, soon fade from human con- 
sciousness. Shall the satisfaction of 
The English Review. 


The Unrest in France. 


that want be left, as hitherto, to 
chance; or will our writers give a little 
attention to the matter, and, following 
the example of men of science, but 
with more consideration for linguistic 
and human needs, supply their age, 
like their great predecessors, with ele- 
gant, perspicuous and expressive words 
for its new thoughts and experiences, 
as they arise? 
Logan Pearsall Smith. 





THE UNREST IN FRANCE. 


The Third Republic is perhaps at the 
beginning of a great Revolution; it 
may be making up its mind to inocu- 
late the idealism of its politics with 
the realism of its life—Laurence Jer- 
rold: The Real France, p. 38. 


I, 
The recent revival in the Eastern 
provinces of France of the Dionysiac 


orgies was an impressive spectacle. As 
the bands of Bacchic and Meenad rev- 
ellers went reeling through the vine- 
yards of Champagne, burning, pillaging 
everything in their path, the torch-lit 
terror of the Thracian nights seemed 
no longer a poetic dream. 

But the scene was not merely an in- 
teresting occasion for sesthetic pleas- 
ure, not merely even a happy oppor- 
tunity for the cinematographer. It pos- 
sessed many another interest. It was 
a fresh symptom, after so many others, 
of a certain state of the French body- 
politic, and it was perhaps what, in 
the jargon of the experimental psychol- 
ogist, is called a prodrome of a pos- 
sible change in the French political and 
social organism. The terrifying events 
in Champagne occurred under the eye 
of a Government apparently powerless 
to arrest them, and of a Parliament in- 
competent to offer a solution. The 
Prime Minister of France sat like Bel- 
shazzar at the feast, gazing with dis- 


may at the awful lettering on the mid- 
night sky, while the Chamber wrung 
its hands like a Greek chorus. Al- 
though he was educated by the Jesuits, 
the lettering on the wall was Greek 
to the Prime Minister. What may 
have been the reflections of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, who had chosen 
the stalwart Radical senator, Monsieur 
Monis, to govern France, is not known: 
the Head of the State in France is, by 
the real, if not by the legal, Constitu- 
tion, a mute idol in a pagoda, without 
responsibility or initiative. The reflec- 
tions of the public were not so inartic- 
ulate. My own reflection was simply 
this—and, as the readers of this Re- 
view know, I had not waited for the 
Champagne riots to formulate it—the 
present form of the Parliamentary ré- 
gime in France is doomed. 

It was not three months ago that, 
commenting upon the formation of the 
Monis Ministry, consequent upon the 
fall of Monsieur Briand, I remarked: 


It is obvious that the defection of 
M. Briand’s followers, resulting in his 
quitting office and of the appointment 
to succeed him of the leaders in the 
conspiracy against him, will have 
greatly increased the dissatisfaction of 
the French electorate with the disor- 
ganization of French political life, and 
will have considerably furthered the 
reform of the electoral system, which 
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is now the necessary condition of the 
organization of the French democracy 
—and perhaps of the durability of 
French Republican institutions. 


The “leaders in the conspiracy” 
against Monsieur Briand have now 
themselves been driven from office by 
a hostile vote of the Chamber. The 
immediate cause of their fall matters 
little. The real reason for it was the 
clamor of the country for a Govern- 
ment willing and able to govern. Mon- 
sieur Monis had become the shuttle- 
cock of the Parliamentary groups. He 
had manifested the most singular and 
the most dangerous incapacity to main- 
tain the dignity of the Executive office. 
In the grave affair of the Champagne 
riots he shifted his responsibility upon 
the Conseil d’Etat, as in the no less 
grave questions of public order and Ad- 
ministrative discipline, in connection 
with the railways and the reckless 
sabotuye of public property, he allowed 
the anarchist element of the Chamber 
to dictate his conduct. Such incom- 
petence had become so manifestly ab- 
surd that no Prime Minister would 
have been tolerated as his successor 
who did not reassure his compatriots 
first and foremost as to the essential 
questions of public order. The declara- 
tion of Monsieur Caillaux on taking 
office (June 30) responded to this de- 
mand: - 


We mean to be a Government in the 
loftiest and most precise sense of the 
word. We intend to apply the law, 
the whole law, with impartial firmness. 
‘ We also hold that the action of 
the Government should make itself felt 
in every form of our public life. 
French citizens must be made to be- 
lieve that public business is not being 
conducted in a happy-go-lucky fashion, 
but that it is under the firm and con- 
stant guidance of a Government. The 
attitude of the Government must con- 
vince French citizens that a free peo- 
ple has more duties than any other 
people, and that since such a people 
is the master of its own fortunes, it is 
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bound to aid its representatives by its 
own wise prudence. It is necessary, 
above all, to prevent the growth of 
the idea that aught can be gained by 
transgression of the law. And finally 
the two Chambers of Parliament must 
be put in a position to see that at 
their heads there is a normal body 
of advisers ready to offer an opinion 
on all questions which are under dis- 
cussion, advisers who do not fear to 
take the lead in order to introduce a 
sure method in public debates. 


II. 


Michelet remarked that the whole of 
English history could be summed up 
in the single sentence: “England is an 
island.” When, in her characteris- 
tically brutal fashion, Germany sought, 
by the despatch of a gunboat to the 
ideally strategic point of Agadir, on one 
of the world-routes of the Atlantic to 
separate England and France, and to 
compromise the efficacy of their entente, 
while tearing up two diplomatic con- 
ventions, the Algeciras agreement and 
her own agreement with France con- 
cerning Morocco, the immediate conse- 
quences of her action merely illustrated 
once again how beautifully Michelet 
was right. 

But if the formula of Michelet, intel- 
ligently interpreted, is the sum and 
substance of British history, it is no 
less easy, no less pertinent and sugges- 
tive, to sum up French history by a 
parallel formula, based on considera- 
tions drawn from the geographical po- 
sition of France in relation to other 
continental European powers. Conti- 
mental Europe is in reality the western 
promontory of Asia, and France is 
merely an isthmus, all but converting 
that promontory into a peninsula, an 
isthmus linking the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic and the North Sea. 
French soil is the central historic road 
of civilization during at least the last 
three thousand years. All the Pisgah 
heights look down upon her. A great 
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nation has been evolved in so exposed 
and coveted a corner of the Continent 
solely by the adoption of relentlessly 
centralizing methods, which have deter- 
mined the murs, the temperament, the 
character—and the lack of character— 
of its members. It is because French- 
men have had to live and move and 
have their secular being at this partic- 
ular spot of the planet that their ideals 
and their problems, their history, in a 
word, have differed from those of any 
other national community. 

It would be easy and fascinating to 
elucidate this truth by testing its appli- 
cation to French historical facts and 
events—to the Champagne riots, for in- 
stance, as well as to the Dreyfus case 
—and to the whole series of French 
traits. Thus, Casablanca and Agadir, 
which showed once again that if Ger- 
many did not exist it would be worth 
while to invent her in the interests of 
French national integrity and of French 
patriotism, are two trifling events, 
among many hundreds, which it would 
be amusing to adduce, if one were 
challenged to defend the validity of this 
induction. But we are talking for the 
moment not of world-politics but of 
the domestic situation in France. Our 
business is to obtain the right perspec- 
tive for the proper appreciation of 
those scenes of civil war in Champagne 
which have once more flattered the in- 
eradicable superficial conviction of for- 
eigners that France is going to those 
legendary dogs who are always bark- 
ing vociferously at the approach of 
their prey; that the tricolor is already 
flying from the stern of Charon’s bark; 
and that the Republic is shortly to be 
judged and found wanting. The civil 
war in the eastern departments was 
but one of a rapidly accumulating 
series of untoward events, signs of an 
apparent national disintegration, which 
have again led the Royalist and Im- 
perialist pretenders—the saviours of so- 
ciety who are always ready to start 


up in their absurd jack-in-the box fash- 
ion on any and every pretext—to sign 
manifestoes and to galvanize their 
apathetic followers into active opposi- 
tion. Even certain leaders of the Re- 
public have caught the contagion, and 
talked openly, in pessimistic accents, 
of the possibility of a real revolution, 
while more than one French journal 
has raised the question: “Whither are 
we going? To the king? To the em- 
peror? Or towards the Fourth Re- 
public?” 

The unrest which is now pervading 
French society, the outspoken disgust 
against the present political and social 
régime, is a anew phase of French life 
—a new phase, that is, under the Third 
Republic, for nothing like it has been 
witnessed in France during the last 
forty years. Not Boulangism, nor the 
Panama and Dreyfus scandals, can be 
cited to confound this verdict. This 
unrest has, however, a contemporary 
parallel, and this fact—for those of us 
who, given to general ideas, yet detest- 
ing nothing so heartily as clearly super- 
ficial views, love to see things as they 
are—helps to define its character. The 
pessimism and unrest of France is, as 
a social and political phenomenon, if 
not exactly of the same nature as, yet 
of potential comparison with, the un- 
rest and pessimism of the United 
States. In both countries at this hour 
there is this same moral hypochon- 
dria, which is engendering the same 
malarial visions. When a senator from 
Iowa, ex-Governor of his State, says 
in an address to the students of the 
Washington College of Law: “We are 
living in a period of revolution; our 
institutions at this day are in the bal- 
ance,” his voice is pitched in the same 
key as are those of a Millevoye, a Dru- 
mont, a Henri Béranger, a Poincaré, 
a Maurras, and a Jaurés. Yet all these 
utterances (since they are not isolated, 
nor confined to any political party, but 
characteristic of the feeling of the sev- 
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eral audiences to which they appeal) 
are, in my opinion, the most welcome 
ground for optimism. 

In France, at this moment, there is, 
for the first time in my recollection, 
a wide-spread craving for positive re- 
form; a growing insistence that some- 
thing must be done to purify French 
political and administrative life; a re- 
solve to effect certain radical changes, 
however drastic, and at whatever sac- 
rifice of persons, in the relations of the 
several parts of the great political and 
administrative machine; a repudiation 
of French ideology and a revival of 
idealism in the English sense of the 
word; a spirit of relentless and vigi- 
lant criticism, and a moral purpose 
which may legitimately be described 
as the harbinger of a French Renais- 
sance. But in seeking to comprehend 
this new state of things, the foreign 
observer might easily go wrong. Let 
it be understood once for all that the 
“pretenders,” who would fain utilize 
the dissatisfaction of France with 
many of her existing institutions in 
order to substitute for the Republic a 
Monarchy or an Empire, are following 
in their familiar way evanescent wills- 
o’-the-wisp. The reforms which are to 
take place are to be of the nature of 
a readjustment of the Republican Con- 
stitution to modern conditions, not of 
the upsetting of the Republic. The 
dried fruit of the old régime is no 
longer succulent to the French palate. 
In spite of its occasional mephitic iri- 
descence it is the deadest of the dead 
fruits of the Dead Sea. 

Yet things are not going well. In 
fact, they are going very badly; and 
it is the intention of this article to 
Suggest some of the reasons why. 
Happily it is impossible to exaggerate 
the admirable and useful réle of the 
anti-Republican opposition in helping to 
create discontent in France and to 
transmute that discontent into a force 
capable of destroying grave abuses. 
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Ill. 

Government in France is the tyran- 
nical monopoly of a minority. During 
a great many years one of the classical 
methods of the Republican system of 
government was to maintain a state 
of war in France. The Republicans 
found ready to their hands an incom- 
parably compact and centralized Ad- 
ministration, and their main object was 
to hold the citadel of that Administra- 
tion, and to man all its bastions and 
outworks by sworn members of their 
party. They treated the rank and file 
of the nation as enemies who could not 
be trusted. In order to consolidate 
their troops the Republican leaders in- 
vented the useful bug-a-boo of an anti- 
Republican and anti-Constitutional op- 
position. Not that the nucleus of such 
opposition did not really exist, but the 
utility of preserving it, the advisability 
of exasperating it by methods of perse- 
cution, in order to cultivate the illusion 
in the country that Republican order 
was being chronically menaced, was 
the accepted device for the conserva- 
tion of Republican power. The disin- 
terested sporadic efforts of this or that 
leader to dismantle the Republican 
donjon—Gambetta, Spuller, Méline, 
Briand—to substitute Republican for 
Feudal rule, to make the Republic a 
real Republic in which all France 
should have the same rights, as the 
compact little garrison defending the 
citadel, to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, have been systematically 
misunderstood, not to say regarded as 
treason, by the professional politicians; 
and, meanwhile, behind the scenes, the 
privileged troops manning the state bat- 
tlements, have battened off the assiette 
au beurre, corrupted French character 
by the multiple distribution of “places” 
for idle functionaries, bought thus in- 
directly the votes of their clients, and 
made the Republic no longer worthy of 
the name. 

There is no such thing in France as 
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a constitutional opposition, because 
French “parliamentarism” is in no par- 
ticular such a method of democratic 
government as is connoted by the 
words “parliamentary government.” In 
view of the fact that France is not 
a Monarchy, it may be legitimate, as 
it is certainly convenient, to call it a 
Republic; but its government is obvi- 
ously not that of a democratic Repub- 
lic. Its government is not, as in Eng- 
land, a parliamentary government by 
the device of well-defined parties that 
appeal directly to the Democracy, nor 
yet, as in the United States, is its gov- 
ernment government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, of the 
Consular Republican form. Yet it was 
undoubtedly the object of the Constitu- 
tion of 1875 to establish Parliamentary 
yovernment. How happens it that 
that object has never been attained? 
The Constitution of 1875 was a con- 
coction of the Orleanist party. That 
party hoped by easy stages to restore 
the Monarchy, and it counted on elec- 
tion by the Congress of a Comte de 
Paris or a Duc d’ Aumale as President 
of the “Republic,” in succession to 
Marshal McMahon. As an independ- 
ent critic of singular perspicacity, Mon- 
sieur Georges Thiébaud has pointed out 
in his instructive book, Les Secrets du 
Regne, there were precedents for this 
method, notably the expedient used in 
1830 for the choice of Louis Philippe, 
after Lafayette, on the balcony of the 
Hotel-de-Ville, had baptized him La 
‘Meilleure des Républiques. Once the ma- 
jority in the two Chambers were ren- 
dered unmistakably monarchical, it 
was held that it would not be difficult 
to utilize the clause of the Constitu- 
tion which permits revision, in order 
to restore the Old Régime in favor of 
the younger branch of the French 
Rourbons. The Orleanist project failed. 
But the Royalist Constitution re- 
mained; and most of the woes from 
which France is suffering to-day are 


due to two facts: first, the fact that 
sue is still living under a Constitution 
which, while it is admirably adapted 
to thwarting the possible rise of a dic- 
tator of the Napoleonic type, is utterly 
inadequate for the realization of the 
democratic dream of Representative 
Government, according to an ideal of 
liberty and of social and economic 
progress by free discussion under the 
party system; secondly, the fact that 
while her political Constitution is Roy- 
alist her Administrative machinery is 
centralized and Napoleonic. It is a 
psychological impossibility to reconcile 
for purposes of human government sys- 
tems so disparate as this Royalist Con- 
stitution of 1875 and the Republico-Na- 
poleonic Administration. The friction 
caused by the effort to make that Con- 
stitution and that Administration work 
in harmony has now assumed the im- 
portance of a scandal. It accounts for 
the present unrest throughout French 
society. It has, in fact, brought about 
a Constitutional crisis. 

French official historians hesitate 
frankly to acknowledge the fact— 
which is as little familiar to the aver- 
age Frenchman as to the foreigner— 
that the Constitution of the Third Re- 
public was never intended to serve any 
other end than the re-establishment of 
the Monarchy. Yet such is indeed the 
case, and it would be difficult to devise 
a system of government less well 
adapted to the organization of a mod- 
ern democracy. The civic and social 
irresponsibility which their Adminis- 
trative régime has been engendering 
among Frenchmen ever since the First 
Empire (vid., among a score of testi- 
monies, the recent books of Monsieur 
Faguet: Le Culte de UV Incompétence and 

et VHorreur des Responsabilités) 
has been enhanced by the political Con- 
stitution under which they have been 
living. 

Since the last thirty years, public 
opinion in civilized communities has de- 
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manded, at all events, two things of 
a government: Stability and Authority; 
and, of the two, Authority is the more 
necessary and the more useful. For 
some time now in France—save for the 
briefest of intervals—there has existed 
neither the one nor the other. During 
what one of the ablest of modern 
French writers, Monsieur Charles 
Péguy, has called the “mystical period” 
of the Republic, by which is meant the 
period of disinterested Republican 
idealism preceding the modern political 
period of caucus bickerings, the solid 
conservatism and ingrained loyalty of 
the French nation readily engendered 
respect for the Republican rulers, and 
surrounded them with a halo of Au- 
thority. Gradually, however, the inade- 
quacy of the governmental machinery 
in France, its incapacity to provide the 
taxpayer wiih the kinds of product 
which any political and administrative 
machinery worthy of the name is rea- 
sonably expected to turn out, has been 
revealed to the entire reflecting nation. 
In the United States, Authority is to a 
certain extent secured by the very 
terms of the Constitution, since the 
Head of the State, who is the elect 
of the nation, and who represents the 
nation as a whole, is held responsible 
for the management of affairs. In 
France, on the other hand, there is 
nothing of the kind. The subtle aim 
of the Constitution of 1875 was, as we 
have seen, to provide a means of transi- 
tion from the Republican form of gov- 
ernment to a régime of Constitutional 
Monarchy with Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. But the device by which this 
evolution was to take place, the elec- 
tion of the Head of the State by a 
Congress composed of Senators and 
Deputies, has become the regular 
method of the election of the President 
of the Republic. The consequence is 
that the French President does not 
represent the nation, he is the creature 
of Parliamentary groups; he is irre- 
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sponsible; and he plays no known, ac- 
tive or essential rdle in the government 
of his country. There is in France, 
therefore, no supreme arbiter of par- 
ties. Nor are there any parties, for the 
simple and curious reason that the op- 
position is, as we have seen, anti-con- 
stitutional—that is, unconstitutional. 
The Republican politicians have man- 
aged, little by little, to oust their Or- 
leanist accomplices and to assume the 
direction, which they undertake by re- 
lays, of the French Administration. A 
party in office which regards as uncon- 
stitutional any organized legal resist- 
ance to its party programme neces- 
sarily becomes tyrannical. A régime in 
which there is no constitutional oppo- 
sition is anything that we may like to 
call it, but it is, at all events, just the 
opposite of a régime of party govern- 
ment, and it bears no resemblance to 
“parliamentary government.” 

The old Republicans of the idealistic 
Republican period, the epoch when Re- 
publicanism was a religious ideal and 
not merely a cant catchword of politics, 
cherished a faith in Universal Suffrage 
which may almost be described as sub- 
lime; and it was they, and not the re- 
actionaries, who extolled an electoral 
system based on Scrutin de Liste, “If 
you are living under a Republic,” said 
Gambetta in 1881, “you owe the fact 
to the system of Scrutin de Liste,” 
and he went on to say: “Scrutin d’arron- 
dissement is a weapon forged by your 
enemies, a weapon which was used to 
destroy you together with the Repub- 
lic.” Thus when, in connection with 
the reform of French institutions in- 
scribed in the constitution of 1875, the 
electoral law was discussed, and when 
357 members of the National Assembly 
voted against the maintenance of Scru- 
tin de Liste, and 326 voted in favor of 
that system, an analysis of the division 
showed that the majority was com- 
posed of Bonapartists and Royalists 
and that the Republicans were in the 
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minority. Why did the reactionary po- 
litical forces wish to re-establish Scru- 
tin d’arrondissement? Solely because it 
seemed to them the only way to main- 
tain the supremacy of individual influ- 
ence and of personal prestige in the 
constituencies. Scrutin d’arrondissement 
left the door open to all the classical 
forms of political, social and financial 
corruption. It was the only method 
enabling the central authority to act 
directly upon the electorate by means 
of the local functionaries. It would be 
easy to prove—and an able student of 
contemporary politics in France, Mon- 
sieur Henry Leyret, has already drawn 
attention to this fact’—that although 
the Republicans were victorious at the 
Seize Mai and during the Boulangist 
episode, their victory was achieved not 
because, but in spite of, the Scrutin 
d'arrondissement. The famous phalanx 
of the 363 who were opposed by the 
Elysée, the Government, the Adminis- 
tration, the upper middle class and the 
leading business interests had behind 
them the country. In 1877 the very 
existence of the Republic was at stake, 
and what happened was that that ex- 
istence was made the object of a na- 
tional plebiscite. In fact, for Napoleon 
III., as for the Orleanist party of 1875, 
Scrutin W@arrondissement was in favor 
because it was an excellent system of 
corruption, and a perfect device for op- 
pression; and it is for this reason, and 
not for any other reason—it is because, 
owing to the importance thereby given 
to intéréts de clocher over and above 
mational interests, all French deputies 
tend to be the delegates of local wire- 
pullers and are expected to obey the 
orders of their party leaders and their 
party caucuses *—that the Radical Re- 
publicans, who have been governing 
France now for the last decade, and 
who have, little by little, made the con- 
stituencies “rotten gael that are 
1“Le Temps,” June 7, 


2Cf. the period of ie Tt  eeates Dem- 
ocracy in America. 


poisoning France (mares stagnantes, to 
use the ex-Prime Minister, Monsieur 
Briand’s words), are now fighting so 
strenuously the project of electoral re- 
form for the re-establishment of Scru- 
tin de Liste with the representation of 
minorities. 

The so-called “Republican majority” 
in the French Chamber is probably the 
most “unrepresentative” parliamentary 
“majority” in the world, this side of 
‘Constantinople. Owing to the existing 
electoral system the entire Chamber, in 
fact, “represents” only forty-six per 
cent. of the electoral corps, so that the 
“majority” speaks and acts in the name 
of only three million electors, in a 
country where there are nearer a mil- 
lion than nine hundred thousand State 
functionaries. And if that majority, 
deep-rooted in the electoral districts by 
means of the ingenious mechanism of 
the local committees (which I am in- 
clined with Monsieur Faguet, to regard 
as the institution essentielle of the Third 
Republic), evinces the pretension to 
govern the Government, as is the case 
to-day; if, forgetting its sole raison 
détre, that of sober legislative action 
in co-operation with the Senate, that 
“majority” presumes to meddle, as it 
meddles to-day, in matters that concern 
only the Executive; if, worse still, that 
“majority” unhesitatingly dictates to 
the Judicial Authority, to such an ex- 
tent that it is positively the fact to-day 
that the Magistracy is no longer as free 
as it was under the pre-revolutionary 
régime, and that no French citizen can 
feel sure that justice will be done in 
an affair wherein politics can possibly 
play a part—it is obvious that when 
I said: “Government in France is the 
tyrannical monopoly of a minority.”’ the 
words served only inadequately to 
paint the real consequences of the ef- 
fort to “work” the Constitution of 
1875 in connection with the Administra- 
tion of 1911. Nor is it surprising that 
in proportion as facts of this nature be- 
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come known French public opinion 
should display a steady evolution 
towards a more realistic attitude as re- 
gards public affairs, and that, as a par- 
ticularly keen observer of French facts 
has recently put it, “the Third Republic 
is perhaps at the beginning of a great 
revolution; it may be making up its 
mind to inoculate the idealism of its 
politics with the realism of its life.” 
At present in France the Deputies are 
more omnipotent than was any sover- 
eign of the Old Régime. They may 
say of themselves more truly than 
Louis XIV, ever said: ‘L’état, c’est 
moi.” The central power having set 
the example of the abdication of Au- 
thority, the prefects and the sub-pre- 
fects also have bent the knee before the 
local Deputy. There was a time during 
the early days of the Republic when 
the average citizen was enchanted at 
the idea of humiliating the agents of 
the central authority. Those were the 
mystical days to which I have alluded, 
the days of faith in the virtues of Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and the days when the 
dilatory methods, the tyrannously vexa- 
tious red-tapism, the insolence even, of 
the Administration had irritated the 
country beyond endurance. When the 
Republicans obtained office France 
counted on them to help her to thrust 
this unsympathetic guardian of their 
liberties back into her place. The in- 
tervention of the Deputies was solicited 
on every hand against the arbitrary ac- 
tion of the agents of the central gov- 
ernment. The Representatives of the 
People posed as the avengers of wrong, 
the defenders of liberty and justice. 
These were halcyon Republican days. 
The Deputy was popular and respected, 
but the “Representatives of the Peo- 
’ There are signs, however—though a pro- 
tracted spell of normal government by a 
Ministry really willing to govern in the 
spirit of a Briand or a Caillaux would cer- 
tainly obliterate such signs—that the Conseil 
adually assume a réle render- 

it, as a Constitutional organ, extraordin- 
like the famous Supreme Court of the 


d States; a court that is of almost 
Olympian appeal, judging in entire inde- 
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ple” contracted a dangerous habit. 
They fancied themselves, almost by 
virtue of the Constitution, to be the in- 
dispensable intermediaries between the 
Administration and the public. They 
had attacked Administrative oppres- 
sion. They have now merely substi- 
tuted themselves for the Administra- 
tion, and they have become in turn 
the oppressor. 


IV. 

Authority, Constitutional order, can 
be restored in France only by the re- 
establishment of the principle of Sep- 
aration of Powers. 

This implies, first and above all, 
emancipation of the Government from 


_the despotism of the Chamber of 


Deputies. But that ideal is to be 
achieved only by the creation of real 
Parliamentary Government, by means 
of the party system, a desideratum 
which is itself impossible without a 
reform of that electoral law which has 
engendered throughout France a tyran- 
nical boss-system, dictating to the pre- 
fect, the representatives of the central 
authority, appointments of every na- 
ture, and even Judicial decisions. 

The re-establishment of the principle 
of the Separation of Powers, and con- 
sequently the restoration of Authority, 
implies, secondly, certain forms of de- 
centralization, at all events of decon- 
centration, among which perhaps the 
most urgent is the establishment of an 
independent Magistracy, a Judicial au- 
thority unshackled by the Executive 
power, and beyond the reach of Legis- 
lative influence, for, as things now are 
in France, there is no power on French 
soil capable of thwarting the arbitrary 
action of the Government;* and inas- 
pendence, and entrusted even with the 
grave obligation of interpreting the very 
Constitution, as if it were a kind of execu- 
tive emanation of the ang ruminations of 
the National Conscience. It is, at all events, 
extraordinarily significant that on various 
contemporary occasions of national crisia, 
when neither Chamber nor Government, nor 


yet even the President, dared take a de- 
cision which would engage their respons- 
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much as the Executive has, little by 
little, allowed its normal authority to 
be transferred to, and disseminated 
among, the members of the Chamber, 
Frenchmen are in reality the prey of a 
despotic régime. 

Thirdly, the re-establishment of the 
principle of the Separation of Powers, 
and consequently the restoration of Au- 
thority, implies—and this is also a 
necessary form of deconcentration, 
which it would be spirituel for France 
to undertake in the year of grace 1911, 
since that date is the anniversary of 
the birth of the Napoleonic Administra- 
tion under which she is now living an 
anzemic life—the definitive organization 
of the status of the three-quarters of 
a million of functionaries, so as to 
protect them against favoritism; so as 
to protect the Legislative power against 
the temptation to utilize the function- 
ary system for base demagogic 
ends; so as to complete the _ iso- 
lation of the Government’ within 
the sphere of its normal Execu- 
tive rdle; so (finally) as to render 
rebellion impossible—a reform one of 
the main elements of which, I should 
like to think, would be the abolition of 
the privilege of State pensions to func- 
tionaries, which costs France one hun- 
dred millions of francs annually, and 
which has done more to emasculate 
French character, to destroy French 
initiative, and to arrest the normal evo- 
lution of French individualism than 
any of the causes growing out of the 
Napoleonic scheme for the government 
of Frenchmen. 

The resurrection of Authority, the 
restoration of Constitutional order, are 
thus the crying needs of France at this 
hour. Chronic German aggression, 
and the existence at home of an as yet 


eity, when all the powers that be were on 


the nt of throwing up their hands in de- 
spair, the only possible solution to the crises 
which Cabinet or Chamber could suggest 
was to ask the members of the Conseil d’ 
Etat to undertake the settlement of the 
problem. One need only recall the attitude 
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not wholly nationalized democracy— 
Hervéism, anti-militarism, Revolution- 
ary Syndicalism—must be regarded 
alas! as indispensable factors in 
the maintenance of sane, stable, 
and efficient government in France. 
But something else, and something 
more legitimate, is needed, and 
that something has been clearly 
seen by the author of one of 
the remarkable books of our time, The 
Promise of American Life. Mr. Croly 
says with discernment in that book: 
“The French have not yet come to 
realize that the success of their whole 
democratic experiment depends upon 
their ability to reach a good under- 
standing with their fellow countrymen, 
and that just in so far as their democ- 
racy fails to be nationally constructive 
it is ignoring the most essential condi- 
tions of its own vitality and perpe- 
tuity.” The organization of Democracy 
in France implies a policy of construc- 
tive nationalism. France must learn, 
in the words of Nietzsche, to “live 
dangerously ;” and that ideal is impos- 
sible until she awakes from her petit- 
bourgeois dreams, and develops, for in- 
ternal national constructive ends, an 
alert and active national self-conscious- 
hess. Frenchmen must learn not to 
be afraid to assume _ responsibility. 
They must take to heart the patriotic 
and pregnant political philosophy of 
the most suggestive and perhaps the 
most intelligent of her contemporary 
thinkers: La vitalité des démocraties se 
mesure a la force génitrice d aristocraties 
qu’elles portent en elles. 

But no friend of France need feel 
pessimism as to the capacity of French- 
men eventually to learn these truths, 
or as to their ability to put their house 
in order. And if I may, without risk, 
of that “High Assembly” in annulling po- 
litical appointments to State functions made 
by the Executive contrary to good admin- 
the bungling work of Parliament with regard 

gling work of Parliament with rega: 


to the delimitations of the wine-growing 
regions. 
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reveal the most hopeful of the signs 
of the undiminished vitality of France, 
I would draw attention to the fact that, 
in proportion as, under the action of 
the wind and rain, the three mystical 
words, Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, 
fade from the facades of her public 
buildings, no one thinks of restoring to 
The National Review. 
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them their whilom glitter; and that, 
though there still be Frenchmen who 
believe in Fraternity, and others who 
long for Liberty, none, from Normandy 
to Aquitaine, and from the two Bur- 
gundies to [Toitou, but knows that 
Equality is an absurd and dangerous 
lie. 
Wm. Morton Fullerton. 
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Cinder was a lurcher pup, born in the 
tents of the Boswells, whose soul was 
irredeemably lost from birth, and now 
it befell that his body was lost also. 
When this second loss was discovered, 
young Napoleon Boswell laid himself 
down by the roadside in great desola- 
tion of spirit, and refused to move. 

“See ’ere, now,” expostulated Napo- 
leon the elder, standing over the pros- 
trate body of his son, “there ain’t no 
manner of use talkin’ of goin’ back. He 
ain’t a dog as I value—not fast enough 
for a runnin’ dog by arf, and a right- 
down rascal to steal what there ain’t 
no cali for him to steal.” 

“Besides, you foolish boy,” vocifer- 
ated his mother from the caravan-door, 
“there them Deightons—devil spawn— 
just behind us on the road.” 

“That's truth,” added Mr. Boswell, 
“and if they onst get on afront of us 
there won’t be a dear little bit of busi- 
nss for us this side of Scotland.” 

“Not to speak o’ the mullé mushd 
(ghosts), my precious Poley.” (Mrs. 
Boswell’s voice dropped to a whisper.) 
“No; I wouldn’t go near that hatchin’ 
tan (stopping-place) again after last 
night for pockets of shillin’s, with 
ghosts tappin’ at the living-waggon all 
night, and a wind fit to break all the 
tent-rods, if the dear Lord hadn't been 
merciful.” 

But Napoleon the younger only 
buried his head deeper in the grass, and 
the strong right-hand of his father 


descended upon him, and, lifting him 
by the back of his coat, deposited him 
and all his sorrows on the floor of the 
caravan. Then the home of the Bos- 
wells rolled forward callously on its 
way. 

Poley lay still, presently counterfeit- 
ing sleep, but with one eye open, and 
bided his time. That everything comes 
to him who waits is very early borne 
in on a gypsy, and in this case Provi- 
dence played its part with an unusual 
promptness. At the first village the 
gypsies entered a difference of opinion 
arose between Mr. Boswell and the vil- 
lage policeman about a trivial incident 
of a year back. All the rest of the 
gypsies climbed down into the road with 
much clamor to help refresh the mem- 
ories of the disputants, and before the 
policeman’s mistake was at last 
brought home to him Poley had disap- 
peared from the caravan, and the road 
was empty of human life as far as eye 
could see. Mrs. Boswell was tearful, 
her spouse unconcerned. 

“Certin sure,” he said, “I'd say that 
boy had the devil for his father if I 
didn’t know he had me. He won't be 
lorst, not he, and he'll bring the dog 
back sure enough. Only lay the 
paterans (guiding signs) down careful 
for him—that’s all. Come on, broth- 
ers!” And the caravans creaked out of 
the village, down the broad white high 
road upon their onward way. 

Poley Boswell was not given to idle 
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fears. There was small room in his 
life for these, but it must be confessed 
that his heart certainly was wont to 
melt within him when contemplating 
the supernatural. Not that he had 
ever seen ghosts—he slept too sound at 
night for that; but he had often heard 
of their ways and habits in whispered 
tales told over the fire on dark nights, 
in gusty, eery camping-places. He 
listened till his hair stood on end, and 
when he retired to his bed he built up 
the straw high round his head to keep 
out evil sights. Sometimes he had 
crawled into bed with a bit of bread 
clasped tight in his hand. “For that’s 
God’s good grain,” he said, “and it 
isn’t like ghosts would ever dare have 
a go at that.” 

Next to the happening upon ghosts in 
his daily path, Poley dreaded an en- 
counter with the Deightons. In their 
case he had not only heard their evil 
report—he had met them at many a 
horse-fair, and he knew them for as 
turbulent and up-and-down fighting a 
lot as you could find on the English 
roads; and the consensus of opinion 
among travellers generally was that 
they were a family best left on the 
other side of the hedge whenever met. 
The Deightons took pride in their 
splendid isolation; but for the Boswells 
there was no satisfaction to be had 
from mere avoidance of their company, 
for between Boswells and Deightons 
there existed a long-standing feud, 
in which nothing was forgiven and 
nothing forgotten except the origin of 
the trouble, which no man living knew. 
Therefore, when at last Poley slack- 
ened pace and scrambled, out of breath, 
to the top of a little hill at the edge of 
a tuft of wood, and drew back the 
bushes to look down upon the last 
night’s camping-place, his heart sud- 
denly bumped into his mouth, for he 
found himself at once in the immediate 
vicinity of these two things in the 
world he dreaded most. In_ the 
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haunted spot where ghosts were restless 
in their graves he beheld the Deightons 
just settling down leisurely on the 
verge of a fir-wood, in the camping- 
place vacated two hours ago by the 
Boswells. Poley stood horror-struck. 
There they were, the whole wicked lot 
of them, from old Liberty Deighton 
downwards—Liberty, the patriarch of 
these tents of ungodliness. A rag of 
a man himself, he sat in the dust patch- 
ing a ragged boot, one naked foot stuck 
out for warmth among the ashes of the 
fire. 

“May the devil bite off all them toes,” 
Poley prayed viciously in his heart, as 
he stood at gaze. 

Of old Liberty, it was generally held 
that he would have been the ugliest 
man on the road if he had not married 
Tilda Gaskin and had sons by her; 
and there on the very spot were two of 
these wayside beauties commonly 
known as Jumper and Sap. Jumper, 
it was widely said, had killed a man 
with a kettle-prop, only it was another 
man’s kettle-prop, and the police went 
after the other man and Jumper es- 
caped. There he was asleep on his 
back, a bare hairy chest open to the 
sun, and his sleep was a rolling thun- 
derstorm. Sap Deighton was engaged 
in peacefully cutting clothes-pegs. Of 
him it was whispered that he had sold 
his soul to the devil while scarcely out 
of his teens. He generally made the 
quarrels for the family, and Jumper 
saw them through. Two or three 
women moved in and out of the cara- 
vans, occasionally hurling into the air 
home-truths about each other; and a 
young girl—Liberty’s youngest daugh- 
ter—sat on the caravan-steps peeling 
potatoes. Poley knew her well by 
sight. He had seen her on the roads, 
and at the fairs, and the wonder of her 
ugliness had held his eyes in its grip. 

There they were, the whole hateful 
crew; and in the midst, tied to the 
wheel of a caravan, Cinder, his head 
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between his paws, blinking uneasily at 
the evil company in which he found 
himself. 

When Poley had recovered his breath 
and his presence of mind, he screwed 
up courage to poke his head out above 
the bushes in his point of vantage, and 
call out: 

“Hi! you’ve got my dog there.” 

They all looked up suddenly alert, as 
Poley thought, like beasts in a menag- 
erie when you strike the cage-bars with 
a stick. 

“Gor!” said old Liberty, with a look 
of relief when he caught sight of the 
youthful disturber of his peace. “I 
thought it was the keeper.” 

“Gerraway, boy, or I'll come after 
you,” growled Jumper Deighton, set- 
tling himself down to sleep again. 
“We've got no dorg o’ yours.” 

“It’s one o’ them Boswells,” croaked 
the girl on the caravan-steps viciously. 
“I'd swear to ’em anywhere. Besh alé 
jukul” (lie down, dog)—this last to 
Cinder, who had leapt to his feet with 
a yelp of delight on hearing the well- 
known voice, but quickly sank down in 
terror as a potato from the hand of the 
girl whistled past his head. 

“Are you a Boswell?” snarled Sap 
Deighton, looking up from his clothes- 
peg, and stabbing at the air with his 
knife in a manner suggestive of the 
early fate of Poley if he were. 

“No,” Poley lied bravely. “I don’t 
know em. I want my dog—that 
lurcher pup there. The black ’un.” 

“°*E is a Boswell,” screamed the girl 
of the caravan. “I’ve got knowledge 
to that boy—and it ain’t your dog, ver- 
min. My Daddy won it off a gidjo 
months and weeks ago. So there!” 

“You're lyin’,” cried Poley, and spat 
with much discourtesy. “See how ’e 
knows me.” 

“°*E ain’t yours. Gerraway ‘ome, or 
I'll mor titi (I'll kill you).” 

Jumper sat up suddenly, and with 
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such a scowl of menace that Poley beat 
a rapid retreat into the bushes. He 
knew full well that he played with fire 
who took liberties with the Deightons 
at such close quarters. But presently, 
when he found that he was not pur- 
sued, he crept back again to his place 
of vantage and tried on another 
tack. 

“Gi me a bit of bread, will you?” in 
a very faint voice and mournful key. 
“I’ve come miles and miles after a dog 
I lost, and I’m that ‘’ungry I can 
‘ardly stand, and I feel like to die.” 

That was in a modified degree true, 
and the rich fat smell of stew that rose 
from a gurgling pot on the fire almost 
made him for the moment more desir- 
ous for a dip into the fleshpots of 
Egypt than for the recovery of his lost 
property. 

“Darn yer hide!” roared old Liberty, 
twisting round among the ashes, and 
shaking his dilapidated boot threaten- 
ingly at Poley. “Remember what yer 
father did for me last Topham Fair. I 
got the marks of it under my hat yet. 
I'd give a Boswell pison, and naught 
else. Naught else is fit food for such 
people as you be.” 

“I ain’t a Boswell,” lied Poley. 
“Haven't I told yer? I’m one of Jim 
Lees’s lot, as hasn't done harm to you 
nor anybody. Give me a bit of hobben 
(food) for the dear Lord’s sake, or I'll 
be dyin’ here right alongside of your 
living-waggons.” 

“Go-o-0,” thundered Jumper, leaping 
up, his temper exhausted, anger burn- 
ing in his eyes; and Poley bolted into 
the nearest thicket like a rabbit, and 
took to his heels with awful visions be- 
fore his eyes of death under the ket- 
tle-prop. But he did not run far, for, 
finding himself secure from pursuit, he 
dropped down comfortably on a soft 
cushion of moss below a shady beech- 
tree. He felt the need of quiet thought; 
so he buried his hands in his shock of 
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curls, knitted his brows, and gave him- 
self up to the devising of stratagems 
and spoils, in the midst of which occu- 
pation his eyes drooped and closed, and 
he slept the sleep of a weary body and 
of a eonscience void of all offence. 

He woke up with a frightful start, 
and shook himself awake. He thought 
he was in the thrall of a nightmare, 
and rubbed his eyes to blot out the 
vision; for the ugly girl of the Deigh- 
tons was bending over him, peering into 
his face with so curiously distorted a 
vision that he felt as if she were bor- 
ing into him with a corkscrew. Then 
he became aware that she upheld a 
lumpy newspaper parcel, which dripped 
brown drops at the corners, and which 
sent out so delicious and penetrating 
an odor that he knew he was no longer 
asleep. In dreams he had seen ugly 
faces, but he had never smelt sweet 
smells. 

“You’ve been asleep, little liar,” she 
said, with a mocking grimace. 

“I done you no harm, girl,” mur- 
mured Poley defensively, for he al- 
ready felt himself in the nets of captiv- 
ity. 

“Why did you say you weren't a 
Boswell?” she said. “I know you well 
enough. You're Poley Boswell, Na- 
poleon’s son. Aren’t you now? Own 
up!” As she smiled broadly on him, 
Poley noted with wonder that her teeth 
looked more like weapons of war than 
mere instruments of mastication. She 
drew a little nearer to him. 

“If you touch me,” said Poley, “I’ll— 
I'll break your back.” 

She laughed. “You're a little fool- 
ish boy, and I’ve come for to do you 
no harm. I got nothing against you, 
little Poley Boswell. You’ve never 
cried scandalisin’ things about me like 
other young vermin on the road—yes! 
and like your own mother that bore 
you for that matter. And I've 
brought you some hobben (food) for I 
couldn't abear to go to bed knowin’ 
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there was a little boy hungering out 
here in the woods.” 

Poley stared in blank amazement as 
she opened the newspaper and dis- 
closed before his hungry eyes two or 
three solid slices of bread and some po- 
tatoes swimming in gravy, a sight that 
made his stomach feel a vast empti- 
ness coterminous with his whole body. 

“Ho! Dordi,” he said, his fingers all a- 
tremble for the morsel; then, with a 
sniff of suspicion “swear as it ain’t 
pisoned, girl.” 

“Pisoned!” she said indignantly; 
“you’re downright insultin’, boy, and 
full of bad evil thoughts like all your 
breed. I’ve a mind to feed the foxes 
with it.” 

He caught her wrist, his hunger 
pinching all the discretion out of him. 

“There, now,” he said, “don’t you 
take me up so high-flyin’ like. I only 
said itinfun. Idid. Give it here, or 
I shall fall down dead with hunger 
and starvation.” The plaits of her 
coarse hair shook increduously, but 
none the less she proceeded to spread 
out the delicious morsel before him, 
and, sitting herself down against a 
tree-trunk, watched his ravenous onset 
with amused satisfaction. 

“What’s yer name?” he said pres- 
ently, scrutinizing her over an upraised 
potato. “I don’t believe you're a 
Deighton. I don’t believe there’s one 
blessed drop of their blood in you. 
There’s no—no warm natur’ in their 
blood.” 

“IT am a Deighton. I’m Ophelia 
Deighton, sure as you are Poley Bos- 
well,” she said, with a derisive grin. 

“Well, then, Ophelia Deighton, or 
whoever you be, I don’t know how ever 
you dared hatch your tan (pitch your 
tent) in that awful spot down there.” 

“What awful spot?” she asked, with 
sudden gravity. 

“Why, just there, where your living- 
Waggons are standing now,” he re- 
plied. ‘Don’t you know it’s haunted? 
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It’s the worst haunted spot I’ve ever 
stopped in. I don’t know of any spot 
on the road where more spirits walk 
than there!” 

“Sh-h-h,” she said, with a _ shiver. 
“For goodness, don’t talk like that, 
little boy. I never could abear dead 
‘uns. I didn’t know as there was any 
there.” 

“Didn’t know!” he said contemptu- 
ously. ‘Why, wherever can you have 
lived? Everybody knows there’s more 
ghosts there than in a _ graveyard. 
They kept us awake all the blessed last 
night, hammerin’ and scratchin’ at the 
waggons, and shaking the tent-rods like 
as it was Judgment Day. And my! 
the groans they made!” 

“Oh! don’t talk like that, boy, I say.” 
Ophelia moved uneasily among the long 
grass. “It makes me feel awful to 
hear you. If there’s one thing my Dad 
if afraid of, it’s ghosts. It’s the only 
thing as I know he is afraid of. Why, 
I’ve seen his hair lift his cap and his 
face go white as paper when he’s be- 
lieved there was ghosts about. He 
gets that scared.” 

“Well, he’ll be scared enough where 
he’s stoppin’ now,” said Poley thought- 
fully, with a slow smile. 

“I believe it’s a lie,’ she exclaimed 
impetuously, “else why did you ever 
come back to the place if it’s as 
haunted as all that?” 

“IT came back for that dog you 
chored (stole),” said Poley  sturdily. 
“Why can’t you give it back, and have 
done with it?” 

“If you go talking any more o’ that 
dog—it ain’t yours, you know—there’ll 
be mischief, my young boy,” she re- 
plied menacingly. “Dear Jesus, if I 
were to whistle for my brothers, they'd 
bloodshed you till your blessed mother 
didn’t know you, for troublin’ us like 
that about nothin’.” 

“You wouldn't do that, Ophelia,” he 
said, a little apprehensively. 


“S’elp mi Durel, I would. I don’t 
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want to see you starvin’, for I like you, 
little boy of the Boswells. You've got 
beautiful black eyes. But I wouldn't 
answer for what I would do if you 
was to behave obstrepolus and brazen 
soft-like to us people over that dog.” 

Poley finished the last potato slowly 
and deep in thought. 

“Promise me, now,” she begun per- 
suasively, “as you'll be a good well- 
behaved boy, and not come worryin’ us 
at the tents askin’ about that dog any 
more.” 

“I'll promise that,” said Poley sol- 
emnly. 

“Say ‘Strike me dead if I ask any 
more.’ ” 

“‘Strike me dead if I ask any 
more,’” repeated Poley, climbing up on 
to his feet. “There! I'm off now.” 

“That's right, beautiful little boy,” 
she said, nodding encouragingly. 
“Quite time you were off after your 
people, and be very short and quick 
time about it. 7ood-bye and Gawd 
bless yer.” 

He never looked back as he beat a 
retreat, but his ears were never more 
alert in his life. When he heard the 
rustle of her dress among the bushes 
die away in the distance, he stopped 
and threw himself down again among 
the tall ferns. Close hidden in their 
cool green depths, he curled himself up, 
hedgehog-like. 

“She’s as senseless a girl as ever I 
did see,” he said scornfully. I can’t 
think of anyone more foolisher.” And 
then, pulling his coat-collar up, he fell 
sound asleep again under the bracken. 

The night came on wild and bluster- 
ing. The wind tossed the tree-tops in 
the fir-wood, where the Deightons were 
camped, till it seemed as if all the 
woodland were in fierce conflict. The 
boughs smote each other, creaking an- 
grily, and the topmost branches, beaten 
and wounded, moaned and sighed to- 
gether in the misery of their disturbed 
peace. Below the trees twilight and 
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darkness chased each other across the 
hollows and over the tangled thickets 
as the dark clouds broke, and gathered 
and broke again, in their mad scurry 
across the pallid sky. 

Every now and again the gusts 
caught up wild sounds from the camps 
of the Deightons—at times a roar of 
laughter, at times a roar of strife; for 
one or two friends had dropped in, and 
far into the night they crouched all to- 
gether in the light and warmth of a 
blazing wood fire, hoarsely jubilant 
over the cards like nightbirds over a 
piece of carrion. 

After midnight the circle broke up, 
and the guests of the evening, too over- 
come by the hospitality of the Deigh- 
tons to return home, were rolled un- 
ceremoniously into the tent, while the 
Deightons themselves either staggered 
up into the caravans or crawled in un- 
der them. To the wheel of one cara- 
van the captive Cinder was securely 
fastened—so near to the boot of the 
prostrate Jumper, snug under some 
tarpaulin, that he could be kicked into 
silence when in the grief of his cap- 
tivity he felt constrained to raise dole- 
ful howls. 

The wind whistled noisily through 
the tree-tops, and the Deightons snored 
in chorus below. Peace had not long 
settled down over the camp when an 
uneasy whimpering began to spread 
among the Deighton dogs. No one 
heeded, however, and then, sudden as a 
gunshot and louder than all the storm 
noises of the wood, a violent echoing 
blow resounded hollow against the 
caravan where Liberty Deighton was 
tossing in uneasy rest. 

“Huh!” growled Liberty from the 
bowels of the caravan. “Keep quiet 
all of you in the name of——.” The 
dogs drowned his expostulations in a 
savage chorus of barks. 

Jumper, below the caravan, rolled 
over, and heathenishly cursed his 
father. He thought that he had tum- 


bled out of bed. But while yet his 
curses rolled on, there suddenly broke 
upon the wooden walls of the next car- 
avan a succession of short, violent, and 
horrifying raps, before the rapidity and 
anger of which the souls of Sap 
Deighton and his wife, who reposed 
therein, became as water within them. 

“Mi deari Duvel, who's. there?” 
roared old _ Liberty. “Speak, or 
I’ll——”’; but when there next echoed 
out of the hollow of the darkness a deep 
groan as of a creature in mortal pain, 
the threat died away into an impotent 
gurgle of fear, of which the last words 
only were coherent--—“Juiper, my boy! 
Jumper, my boy!” 

“What, father?” 

“Go and see what ’tis.” 

“D——. No!” 

“Go on!” : 

“No, no, no, I say; by heaven, no!” 

Then from out of the darkness there 
came words awful in their penetrating 


distinctness. “Jumper .. . you 
killed . . . me... with 
the . . . kettle-prop.” 


Jumper shook himself out of the 
tarpaulin with a wail of horror. He 
crawled out from under the caravan. 
The perspiration stood in drops on his 
brow. “I didn’t, s’elp me, I didn’t,” he 
cried in a broken voice, peering wildly 
out into the darkness; and then with 
an agonizing shout—‘‘Father, I’m off”— 
he took one leap into the bushes and 
fled headlong through the wood in the 
direction of the high-road. 

“Terror laid an icy hand on all the 
other occupants of the camp, but above 
all the scared, low, questioning talk, a 
girl’s voice wailed in agonized and oft- 
repeated protest: 

“There! I told yer how it would be. 
I told yer the place was haunted. I 
begged yer not to stop.” But the 
voice was suddenly silenced by a fur- 
ther and more awful visitation—a rat- 
tle of cruel mocking laughter, at first 
low, but quickly growing in volume 
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and unearthliness, and coming from no 
one could say where—out of the shad- 
ows of the night. Under the cruel fire 
of mockery, the last strained cord of 
human endurance snapped, and the 
whole crew of the Deightons came clat- 
tering out of the camp, making at full 
speed for the road, following wildly 
in the wake of the already far-distant 
Jumper. But it fared badly with 
Ophelia in this hour, for in the blind 
precipitation of the stampede she 
tripped just without the camp, and fell 
headlong into the bushes. No one 
came to help her. No one even waited 
for her, and her plaintive voice fell on 
heedless ears in agony of prayer not 
to be left behind with the ghosts. But 
she dared not for the life of her pick 
herself up and continue her flight alone, 
so she lay quite still in the bushes—the 
sole remaining occupant of the camp. 

It was not till the first streaks of 
dawn had flickered into the sky that 
the rest of the family ventured to 
grope their way back through the 
wood. Strange to say, they found the 
camp just as they had left it. Nota 
tent-rod was moved. The caravans 
stood silent and empty, without a trace 
of recent visitation from _ beings 
earthly or unearthly. Only Ophelia 
lay sound asleep in the tent, and there 
was no longer an imprisoned Cinder 
tied to the wheel of old Liberty’s cara- 
van. 

Poley shook with wild elation as he 
fled through the wood. He seemed to 
trail clouds of glory along the path be- 
hind him. He had played for high 
stakes—and won. The game had been 
played with quivering limbs and a 
thumping heart, but it had been 
played right through, and the prize was 
even now in his hands, pulling his 
wrists nearly off in evidence of 
achieved purpose. However, the vic- 
torious retirement was slow by reason 
of the difficulty of dragging an excited 
and rejoicing Cinder at the end of a 
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string along the narrow woodland 
ways. The string kept becoming en- 
tangled in the undergrowth, and Cinder 
pulled incontinently for the crooked 
paths of a poaching foray. Once or 
twice he and Cinder rolled over and 
over together in the grass. But his 
heart was richly satisfied—so satisfied 
that he hardly thought of the country 
behind him, only of the land that lay 
before, the tents of his people and a 
great homecoming. 

But suddenly there fell on his ears 
an unmistakable snap of dried wood 
in the road he had come, and the 
sounds of stealthy and rapid movement 
not far behind him. His heart leapt 
into his mouth. Was it the ghosts 
indeed this time? Was it Jumper with 
his murderous kettle-prop in all the 
fury of recent discovery of the trick 
played on him? Or was it the keeper 
scenting a disturber of game? Any- 
way it was pursuit, and pursuit by any 
one of these three enemies was horri- 
ble to contemplate. So the boy short- 
ened Cinder’s string in his hands, low- 
ered his head, set his teeth, and 
Punged forward with redoubled speed. 
But the pursuer drew nearer and ever 
nearer, approaching with a horrible and 
stealthy steadiness, and Poley thought 
of the nightmare-like pursuit of a 
seared rabbit by the weasel that can 
mever be thrown off the scent. Be- 
fore the swift sinuosity of the ap- 
proaching thing behind him, he began 
to feel that he was a desperate and 
doomed rabbit. He felt, too, that he 
was growing short of breath; and as he 
struggled on he suddenly tripped over 
a stone, plunged forward, struck his 
head against a tree-trunk, and lay 
dazed, giddy, and, with half his senses 
gone, prone among the wet grass. 
When at last the celestial stars ceased 
to leap and blaze before his eyes, and 
the realities of the world he belonged 
to began to shape themselves once more 
round about him, Poley became aware 
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that a human face was p¢ering into his 
—a very ugly face, a very hot face, and 
a very angry face. It was the face of 
Ophelia Deighton! 

“Of all the brazen, bad, and wicious 
boys, you’re the wickedest, Poley Bos- 
well,” she panted, as she seized him by 
the coat-collar, and proceeded to shake 
him wrathfully backwards and for- 
wards. 

“Leave me _ go,” Poley gasped, 
launching a fierce kick at her. “Leave 
me go! I’m only goin’ home—goin’ 
home with my dog.” 

“Do that again!” she said, skilfully 
eluding the kick, and her face gather- 
ing darkness—“Do it again, and I'll 
whistle, and Jumper can hear my whis- 
tlin’ miles and many miles off; and if 
once he got his hands on to you after 
this night, my precious little boy, you’d 
not have many more minutes to live.” 

The thought sobered Poley, and in- 
stantly inclined him to parley with the 
enemy. He assumed a reproachful 
air. 

“Why did you come runnin’ after me 
like that, Ophelia, frightening a poor 
dear person so?” 

“An’ don’t you deserve to be fright- 
ened, Poley Boswell, after scarrifyin’ 
us all out of seven lives this blessed 
night, and after lyin’ wickedly to me 
as you did ’bout that there dog?” 

“I never lied to you, Ophelia, about 
that dog.” 

“Dear Lord, hear him! Didn’t you 
promise me, solemn as death, you 
wouldn’t ever come askin’ us any more 
for that villainous dog you said we 
stole? Didn’t you do that, eh?” 

“And I never did ask you, Ophelia, 
selp mi Duvel. You didn’t need any 
askin’ for the dog—when—when the 
ghosts came.” Poley grinned in spite 
of himself, but discreetly checked the 
impulse to laugh outright. 

Ophelia stared open-mouthed. 

“Well, of all the oudacious——” she 
began. Then she broke into a giggle 














herself. “As I'm a livin’ Christ’n, I 
never did see yer like, young boy, in 
this world, never! Do you know 
you’ve cut your head, and it’s bleedin’ 
fine, Poley Boswell?” 

Poley thrust his hand into his shock 
of curls, and found the spot. 

“Don’t do that,” she said. “See 
here, keep still, and I'll wash it for 
you.” She loosed the gay red-and-yellow 
handkerchief from round her neck, and, 
running to a stream that trickled along 
the woodland path, returned with the 
handkerchief in a dripping condition. 
Quite gently, with her big hands, she 
bathed the wound, and then skilfully 
tied the handkerchief over it. 

“Now, aren't you ashamed of your- 
self, Napoleon Boswell,” she said tri- 
umphantly, “seein’ all I’ve done for 
you this day?” 

A gleam of what might in compli- 
ment be taken for gratitude lit up 
Poley’s face under the bandage, but it 
must be confessed no word of thanks 
passed his lips. 

“But I wouldn’t do it for everyone— 
not I,” she continued, with a toss of 
her head, “and not for another livin’ 
soul of your black breed, s’elp me God. 
I hate and despise all Boswells, except 
You, litle boy—you with your beautiful 
black eyes.” She re-fastened the knot, 
which showed signs of loosening, and 
patted his head softly as she did so 
with a sort of rough and tender ad- 
miration. Poley shivered under the 
caress. She was so very ugly, and she 
was a Deighton. 

“Say, Ophelia, what are you goin’ 
to do with me?” he asked suddenly. 
He knew he was a captive in her 
hands, at the merey of her tenderness 
or of Jumper’s hate, each equally de- 
testable things in their way. He felt 
keenly the helplessness and hopeless- 
ness of his position. 

“Ah, that’s just it,” she said. “I’ve 
two minds about it. If I didn’t like 
you, I’d have only one mind.” She sat 
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down. suddenly on the grass by his side, 
and was silent a little while, and a 
curious wistful look began to burn in 
the depths of her eyes. Then she said, 
“Yes, I might give you up to Jumper, 
and yet I mightn’t. I know I am an 
ugly girl, as ugly a girl as lives on 
God’s earth may be. Dear Jesus, 
when the beauty was being given 
away, I must have been hidden under 
the straw, for I didn’t get a blessed lit- 
tle bit of it—so ugly, and I don’t seem 
to come anywhere nigh to many a 
thing that other girls get, things they 
whisper about together over the fire 0’ 
nights. Never a word of love, never a 
kiss. All I have is ugly names called 
at me—‘Sin’ and ‘Seven-taties-mouth’ 
and such like names and abuse, and 
depradation of character. It’s bad, 
little boy, to be ugly—never a word of 
love—never a kiss. It makes a deal 
of lonesomeness for a gal. Look here, 
my beautiful little boy”—and she 
leaned over towards him, and looked 
at him much as a mother might look 
yearningly at an unloving child—‘just 
because of the good things I done for 
you—only for that—just because of the 
good things I done, give me a kiss once, 
and then I’ll let you go.” 

Poley stared. This was incompre- 
hensible talk to him—the words of a 
fool; but suddenly one little unknown 
chord within him began to vibrate, and 
a part of his young heart went out all 
unexpectedly to that ugly lonely girl of 
the Deightons, and his disengaged arm 
wound quickly round her neck, and he 
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kissed her, not once, but twice, on her 
broad cheek. 

“I don’t vally handsome looks much,” 
he said softly. 

“Ho!” she said, receiving with satis- 
faction his embrace, and then drawing 
herself suddenly away, and with a lit- 
tle coldness in her voice—“And I don’t 
know that I vally kisses. I only 
wanted to try them like. Now get 
your move on quick, boy; and as to that 
handkerchief of mine, if you don’t 
give it me back next time you set eyes 
on me, mind, I'll set the gavengri (po- 
lice) on to you—them or Jumper. 
That’s the truth, Now go, my little 
precious boy.” And Poley went, Cin- 
der at his heels. 

At a sharp corner where the road 
forked he turned and looked back. The_ 
darkness had lifted from the wood, 
and in the clear coolness of the dawn 
Poley saw Ophelia Deighton, still 
standing gazing after him, a smile of 
amazing breadth overspreading her 
face. She had loosened her plaits, and 
her coarse black hair lay in a cloud 
over her neck in place of her handker- 
chief, and Poley thought she looked 
more like the menagerie than ever. 

“Good-bye, Ophelia,” he called out, 
but she only answered him with a 
mocking laugh and a toss of her black 
mane. 

“Dear Lord! ’Tain’t the ugliness of 
the girl, it’s her foolishness I cannot 
put up with,” said Poley as he turned 
the corner. “It’s fair astonishing. 
Come on, Cinder!” 

R. O. M. 





PALESTINE AND ITS TRANSFORMATION. * 


This is no ordinary book about the 
Holy Land, such as already over 
abound. Here we may look in vain 
for statistics of layer upon layer of 


*“Palestine and its Transformation.” By 
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buried villages of prehistoric and bar- 
baric tribes, with pictures of potsherds; 
there is no attempt to reconstruct the 
Second Temple or to search for the 
Ark of the Covenant. The book is 
not pietistic, though invariably rever- 
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ent. It is unlike all the rest of the 
huge library of Palestinian books ex- 
cept one, Prof. George Adam Smith’s 
delightful “Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land,” to which it owes its 
inspiration; but it does not cover the 
same ground, except incidentally, since 
its object is not historical and topo- 
graphical description, but a study of 
geological and climatic conditions as 
bearing on the variations of habitable- 
ness Prof. Huntington, in short, sets 
out to prove that the Jews, perched on 
their narrow rocky plateau, could not 
help being what they were, and that it 
was uncommonly lucky for them and 
for the world that they did not happen 
to live in Samaria or the Plain of 
Sharon, for there they would perhaps 
have become little better than Philis- 
tines, and there might have been no 
Old Testament. 

Such a thesis may be pushed to ex- 
tremes, but it has a solid base. The 
influence of geographical conditions 
and climate upon the character of a 
race has been a commonplace of teach- 
ing since one’s schooldays when it used 
to be impressively laid down in ex- 
planation of the peculiarities of the an- 
cient Greeks. Palestine, however, from 
a geographical point of view, is ab- 
solutely unique, and offers a great op- 
portunity for testing modern theories 
as to changes of climate and their re- 
lation to historical developments. Mr. 
Huntington has already worked at 
these theories in his researches in 
Asia Minor and elsewhere, but in Pal- 
estine he found the most fruitful field 
of all, and he has made positively en- 
thralling a subject which might in 
other hands have become dreary and 
technical. As he takes us, along with 
his friend Mr. Graham, from place to 
place in graphic and picturesque de- 
scriptions, climbs foothills and the es- 
carpment of the plateau, crosses divid- 
ing faults, or scrambles down into that 
unique cleft of the Ghor, the only place 
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in the world where a _ considerable 
river found an almost ready-made bed, 
he explains how it all came to be as it 
is and what effects the physical con- 
formation must have had, and in fact 
had, according to the historical books 
of the Hebrews, upon the population. 
He points out that “because of Judea’s 
pecu.iar physical form, its people pre- 
served the true spirit of the Hebrew 
religion when the other Israelites fell 
away.” Samaria, though close at 
hand, was quite distinct and heretical, 
simply because it was too accessible. 
Instead of the rocky elevation, the 
sense of space and freedom, of the hill- 
tops of Judea, you found billowy downs 
and smiling plains, where no man 
wanted to climb, and where every for- 
eigner and heathen was welcome. 
“The accessibility of Samaria has 
been her undoing. The Samari- 
tan road carried most of the traffic 
between Egypt and the Philistine plain 
on the south, and Akka, Tyre, Sidon, 
and the rich Phonician coast on the 
north.” Hence the Samaritans, though 
stocked with Israelite elements, lost 
national individuality and became civ- 
ilized. “The freedom of the woman 
in talking with a strange man was 
typical of the openness of Samaria to 
outside influences,” as compared with 
the exclusiveness of the Jew; and the 
parenthesis interposed by the writer 
of the fourth Gospel, “Jews have no 
dealings with Samaritans,” expresses 
a fact which has more to do with phy- 
sical geography than anything else:— 


“A mere difference in the angle at 
which the limestone rocks happen to 
lie seems a slight matter. Yet to it is 
due in large measure the fact that Sa- 
maria was a kingdom apart from 
Judah, and that Gilead was the country 
through which Christ was passing 
when he blessed the children. Unrea- 
sonable as it may seem, the same type 
of geological structure caused the Sa- 
maritans of the time of Christ to be 
despised by the Jews, and caused the 
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people of Gilead to be staunch uphold- 
ers of Judaism.” 

The highlands of Judea are, in fact, 
almost the only region of Palestine fit 
to be the home of a vigorous and ideal- 
istic race. Happily for them, the 
Jews rarely succeeded in crossing the 
Shephelah and dominating the rich 
plains of Philistia. That plain, sep- 
arating them from the allurements of 
the sea, saved them. 


“If the land south of Carmel had not 
been raised to form the coastal plain, 
and the sea had washed the foot of 
the Judean hills, great results would 
have followed. The Jews might have 
been seafarers; their land would prob- 
ably have been the highroad from 
Egypt to the East, for the main route 
of trade would probably have been 
forced to go through Jerusalem; the se- 
clusion of Judea would have been de- 
stroyed; and the whole history of the 
country and of the world might have 
been different.” 


Prof. Huntington works out in de- 
tail his thesis of “the unrecognized 
but incessant pressure of geographic 
environment,” but the central idea 
consists in showing the very real and 
effectual barriers which preserved the 
isolation of Judea; not geological bar- 
riers only, but in Biblical times walls 
of men; for the Amelekites, whom they 
treated so shamefully, were really a 
great protection to the Israelites in 
keeping out the wild tribes of the 
Negeb, just as at first they kept out 
Moses and his advancing force, forc- 
ing them to make a circuit round Edom 
and come into Judea from the side of 
Moab. People rarely remember what 
a little place the Holy Land is. 


“The recorded life of Jesus was lim- 
ited to a district scarcely larger than 
that which cities like Chicago reckon 
as suburban. In his whole life 
after infancy he never departed from 
home further than . a Londoner 
whose journeys did not ertend beyond 
Southampton on the one side and Ip- 
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swich on the other. Yet in that space 
how vastly greater the variety . . . the 
trafficking Phoenicians of the coasts, 
the provincial Jews of Galilee, the 
Greek cities of the Decapolis, the de- 
spised Samaritans, the exclusive Jews 
of Judea, and over all the Roman and 
his legions, recruited from the world. 
A man who travelled where Jesus did 
became cosmopolitan in spite of him- 
self.” 

How disastrously Palestine has 
changed since those spacious days may 
be realized when one looks at the 
ruined sites and desert lands where 
once stood populous cities. Nowadays 
Tiberias is the only town on the shores 
of the Lake of Gennesaret, for the 
squalid little haunt of Mejdel, once 
Magdala, need not be reckoned. Yet 
“once the shores of the Sea of Gal- 
ilee were lined with almost continuous 
cities, villages, and gardens,” and in- 
stead of 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants the 
population must have numbered from 
100,000 to 150,000. “The Galilee of 
Christ's day,” as the author remarks, 
“must have been a paradise compared 
with that of to-day” The explanation 
is lack of water, and the same cause 
has operated all over Palestine to turn 
the smiling valleys into a desert and 
the highlands into an uncultivable wil- 
derness. Not that there is too little 
rain everywhere, for the annual aver- 
age at Jerusalem is 26 in., much the 
same as London, but the rain comes at 
the wrong time. Of the 26 in., 21% 
fall in four winter months; and if the 
“former” and the “latter” rains are in- 
sufficient or come a little too late or 
too early, respectively, the crops fail 
altogether. A very slight fall in av- 
erage temperature and a small exten- 
sion of the rainy period would make 
all the difference. 

That there has been any efficient 
change in the climate of Palestine dur- 
ing the past two thousand years is 
strenuously denied by many geologists, 
meteorologists and others, who find the 
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cause of the manifest decay of cultiva- 
tion and of population in misrule and 
Arab devastations. Prof. Hunting- 
ton, however, maintains that the cli- 
mate has changed, to the small extent 
necessary for the result; and he relies 
partly upon the important evidence ac- 
cumulated by Prof. Butler from the 
archzeological side. If the climate has 
not changed, how are we to account 
for the Roman bridge over dry chan- 
nels, which the wettest seasons never 
fill; for spring-houses wlere no springs 
are; for Roman baths (which required 
an extravagant supply of running 
water) leagues away from any water 
and any city; for olive-presses where 
the olive no longer grows; and for a 
general use of wooden beams in build- 
ing houses in places where no trees are 
now growing? The ordinary theory of 
the laziness of the Syrian peasant and 
the interruptions of Bedawi raids and 
Turkish tyrannies will not, the author 
maintains, sufficiently account for 
these things. The peasants are not 
lazy, but cultivate very unpromising 
land with pathetic hopefulness. Arab 
The Atheneum. 
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raids and Turkish oppression are not 
negligible factors, but they do not ac- 
count for the vast change that has 
taken place. Mr. Huntington sees no 
alternative but a recognition of a dif- 
ference in climate. Denudation fol- 
lows upon lack of cultivation, and “the 
present denudation of the hills of 
Palestine appears to be the direct re- 
sult of the difference between the past 
and the present.” We cannot here fol- 
low him into his elaborate investiga- 
tion of the evidences of this change 
which has turned into a wilderness 
most of what was formerly a rich and 
beautiful region. How important his 
conclusions are to the Biblicai stu- 
dent must be evident to all; for by 
accepting the view of climatic change 
many events in the history of Israel 
become intelligible without recourse to 
strained hypotheses. The book in 
almost every page throws light upon 
Scripture; but, apart from this, it is 
a brilliant study of a country which is 
as unique in its physical features as in 
its influence upon the world. 





THE CHARM OF COMMONPLACE. 


George Eliot warned us somewhere 
not to expect Isaiah and Plato in every 
country house, and the warning was 
characteristic of a time when one really 
might have met Ruskin or Herbert 
Spencer. How uncalled for it would 
be now! If Isaiah or Plato were to 
appear at any country house, what a 
shock it would give the company, even 
if no one present had heard of their 
names and death before! We do not 
know how prophets and philosophers 
would behave in a country house, but 
to judge from their books, their con- 
versation could not fail to embarrass. 
What would they say when the daugh- 
ter of the house inquired if her Toy- 


Pom was not really rather a darling, 
or the host proclaimed to the world 
that he never took potatoes with his 
fish? What would the host and daugh- 
ter say if their guests began to proph- 
esy or discuss the nature of justice? 
There is something irreligious in the 
incongruity of the scene. 

The age of the wise, in those aston- 
ishing eighteen-seventies, was  suc- 
ceeded by the age of epigram, when 
someone was always expected to say 
something witty, and it was passed 
on, like a sporting tip, through widen- 
ing circles. Such sayings as “I can 
resist everything but temptation” were 
much sought after. Common sense 
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became piquant if reversed, and the 
good, plain man disappeared in laugh- 
ter. When a languid creature told him 
it was always too late to mend, and 
mever too young to learn, he was dis- 
concerted. The bases of existence 
were shaken by little earthquakes, and 
he did not know where to stand or 
what tosay. He felt it was nonsense, 
but as everyone laughed and applauded 
he supposed they were all too clever 
for him—too clever by half, and he 
went away sadder, but no wiser. “If 
Christ were again on earth,” said Car- 
lyle, of an earlier generation, “Mr. 
Milnes (Lord Houghton) would ask 
him to breakfast, and the clubs would 
all be talking of the good things he 
had said.” Frivolity only changes its 
form, but the epigrams of the early 
‘nineties were not Christlike, and Mr. 
Milnes would have been as much 
astray among them as the good, plain 
man. 

The epigrammatist still lingers, and 
sometimes dines; but his roses have 
faded, and the weariness of his au- 
dience is no longer a pose. A tragic 
ghost, he feels like one who treads 
alone some banquet-hall, not, indeed, 
deserted, but filled with another com- 
pany, and that is so much drearier. 
The faces that used to smile on him 
are gone, the present faces only stare, 
and if he told them now that it may 
be better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all, but both are 
good, they would conceal a shiver of 
boredom under politeness. It is recog- 
nized that life with an epigrammatist 
has become unendurable. “Witty?” 
(if one may quote again the Carlyle 
whom English people are forgetting) 
“O be nét witty: none of us is bound 
to be witty under penaities. A fash- 
ionable wit? If you ask me which, 
he or a death’s head, will be the 
cheerier company for me, pray send 
not him.” 

Evidently there are some creatures 
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too bright if not too good for human 
nature's daily food. They are like the 
pudding that was all raisins, because 
the cook had forgotten to put in the 
suet. Sensible people put in the suet 
pretty thick, and they find it fortify- 
ing. Here in England, for instance, it 
has been the standing sneer of upstart 
pertness that ordinary men and women 
always set out upon their conversations 
with the weather. Well, and why on 
earth should they not? In every part 
of the world the weather is the most 
important subject. India may suffer 
from unrest, but the Indian’s first 
thought is whether she suffers from 
drought. Russia may seethe with 
revolution, but ninety-nine per cent. of 
Russians are thinking of the crops. 
France is now disturbed about Mo- 
rocco, but Frenchmen know the sun 
promises such a vintage as never was. 
War threatens the Balkans, but the 
outbreak depends upon the harvest. 
Certainly, in our barren wildernesses of 
city it does not much matter whether 
it rains or shines, except to the top 
hats and long skirts of the inhabitants. 
But mankind cannot live on smuts and 
sulphur, and our discussions on the 
weather keep us in touch with the 
kindly fruits of the earth; we show we 
are not weaned from Nature, but still 
remember the cornfields and orchards 
by which we live. Every cloud and 
wind, every ray of sunshine comes 
filled with unconscious memories, and 
secret influences extend to our very 
souls with every change in weather. 
Like fishes, we do not bite when the 
east wind blows; like ducks and eels, 
we sicken or go mad in thunder. 

Why should we fuddle our conversa- 
tion with paradoxes and intellectual 
interests when Nature presents us with 
this sempiternal theme? Ruskin ob- 
served that Pusey never seemed to 
know what sort of a day it was. That 
showed a mind too absent from ter- 
restrial things, too much occupied with 
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immortality. Here in England the va- 
riety of the weather affords a special 
incitement to discussion. It is like a 
fellow-creature or a race meeting; the 
sporting element is added, and you 
never know what a single day may 
bring forth. Shallow wits may laugh 
at such talk, but neither the publishers’ 
lists nor the Cowes Regatta, neither 
the Veto nor the Insurance Bill can 
compare for a moment with the ques- 
tion whether it will rain this week. 
Why, then, should we not talk about 
rain, and leave plays and books and 
pictures and politics and scandal to 
narrow and abnormal minds? To 
adapt a Baconian phrase, the weather 
is the one subject that you cannot dull 
by jading it too far. 

Nor does it arouse the evil passions 
of imparting information or contradict- 
ing opinions. When someone says, ‘‘)t 
is a fine day,” or “It’s good weather 
for ducks,” he does not wish to convey 
a new fact. We have known only 
one man who desired to contradict 
such statements, and, looking up at 
the sky, would have liked to order the 
sun in or out rather than agree; and he 
was a Volunteer Officer, so that com- 
mand was in his nature. But mention 
the Lords, or the Church, or the Suf- 
frage, and what a turmoil and tearing 
of hair! What sand-storms of inform- 
ation, what semi-courteous contradic- 
tion! Whither has the sweet grega- 
riousness of human converse strayed? 
Black looks flash from miraculously 
seeing eyes; bad blood rushes to think- 
ing foreheads; the bonds of hell are 
loosed; pale gods sit trembling in their 
twilight. “O sons of Adam, the sun 
still shines, and a spell of fair weather 
never did no harm, as we heard tell 
on; but don’t you think a drop of rain 
to-night would favor the roots? You'll 
excuse a farmer's grumbling.” 

People do not associate in order to 
receive epigrammatic shocks, nor to 
be fed up with information and have 
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their views put right. They associate 
for society. They feel more secure, 
more open-hearted and cheerful, when 
together. Sheep know in their hearts 
that numbers are no protection against 
the dog, who is so much cleverer and 
more terrible than they; but still they 
like to keep in the flock. It is always 
comfortable to sit beside a man as fool- 
ish as oneself and hear him say that 
East is East, and West is West; or 
that men are men, and women are 
women; or that the world is a small 
place, after all, truth is stranger than 
fiction, listeners never hear good of 
themselves, and a true friend is known 
fin adversity. That gives the sense of 
perfect comradeship. There is here 
no tiresome rivalry of wits, no plaguey 
intellectual effort. One feels one’s 
proper level at once, and needs no 
longer go scrambling up the heights 
with banners of strange devices. At 
such moments of pleasant and unad- 
venturous intercourse, it will be found 
very soothing to reply that cold hands 
show a warm heart, that only town- 
dwellers really love the country, that 
night is darkest before the dawn, that 
there are always faults on both sides, 
that an Englishman’s home is his cas- 
tle, but travel expands the mind, aid 
marriage is a lottery. 

Such sentences, delivered alternately, 
will supply all the requisites of inter- 
course. The philosopher rightly es- 
teemed no knowledge of value unless it 
was known already, and all these 
things have been known a very long 
time. Sometimes, it is true, a con- 
versation may become more directly in- 
formative and yet remain amicable, as 
when the man on the steamer ac- 
quaints you with the facts that lettuce 
contains opium, that Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields is the size of the Great Pyra- 
mid’s base, that Mr. Gladstone took 
sixty bites to the mouthful, that hot 
tea is a cooling drink, that a French- 
woman knows how to put on her 
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clothes, that the engineer on board is 
sure to be a Scotsman, that fish is good 
for the brain because it contains phos- 
phorus, that cheese will digest every- 
thing but itself, that there are more 
acres in England than words in the Bi- 
ble, and that the cigars smoked in a 
year would go ten thousand and a 
quarter times round the earth if placed 
end to end. These facts are also fa- 
miliar to everyone beforehand, and 
they present a solid basis for grega- 
rious conversation. They put the 
merest stranger at his ease. They 
make one feel at home. 

Some of the trades and professions 
secure the same object by special 
phrases. When you hear that the 
horses are fat as butter, the men keen 
as mustard, and everything right as 
rain, you know you are back to the 
army again. The kindly mention of 
the Great Lexicographer, the Wizard 
of the North, the Sage of Chelsea, and 


London’s Particular calls up the vision 
The Nation. 
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of a street descending into the vale of 
St. Paul's. But such phrases are 
fleeting. They hardly last four genera- 
tions of mankind, and already they 
wither to decay. “Every cloud has a 
silver lining,” “It’s a poor heart that 
never rejoices,” “There are as good fish 
in the sea as ever were caught”— 
those are the observations that give 
stability and permanence to the inter- 
course of man. They are not clever; 
they contain no paradox; like the Ugly 
Duckling they cannot emit sparks. 
But one’s heart leaps up at hearing 
them as at the sight of a rainbow. 
For, like the rainbow, they are an as- 
surance that while the earth remain- 
eth, seed-time and harvest, cold and 
heat, summer and winter, day and 
night, shall not cease. Or, if the worst 
comes to the worst, let us remember 
that the Ark itself was made of 
gopher wood, which is the same as 
chestnut. 





SIX GENERATIONS OF ROYAL MIDSHIPMEN, 1758-1911. 


The brief announcement that “H.R. 
H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., has been 
appointed a midshipman of H.M.S. 
Hindustan” recalls a great many in- 
teresting facts relating to the long- 
standing connection between the reign- 


ing families of England and the Royal 


Navy. Whatever may be the short- 
coming of James II he was an efficient 
naval commander, and as Duke of 
York distinguished himself in more 
than one hard-fought engagement. 
The relations of the princes of the 
House of Stuart to the senior Service 
were by no means either as close or 
as continuous as those maintained by 
their successors of the House of Han- 
over. Since the French war of 1757-60 
this connection has never been inter- 
rupted. It was at this time that the 


younger brother of George III, Prince 
Edward Augustus, afterwards Duke of 
York, was appointed to serve under 
Captain (afterwards Lord) Howe. He 
was then eighteen. In view of the 
statement that the pay of Midshipman 
the Prince of Wales will be 1s. 9d. per 
diem (“less £5 a year as long as under 
instruction”), it is interesting to note 
the conditions under which his ances- 
tral kinsman joined Captain Howe's 
ship. They are set forth in the un- 
published letters now in my possession, 
addressed in 1758 by the elder Pitt to 
Lord Holdernesse. They run as fol- 
lows :— 


WILLIAM PITT THE ELDER TO THE 
EARL OF HOLDERNESSE. 


1758, past 5 o’clock. 
Dear Lord,—I have the very great 
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satisfaction to acquaint your Lordship 
that the King has been graciously 
pleased to approve that Prince Edward 
should go on board the Fleet, and enter 
into the Department of the Navy. His 
Majesty at the same time has signified 
his Intentions to the Duke of Newcastle 
not to allot any appointments to 
the Prince, on this account. Proper 
representations, however, will be made, 
for an allowance for Table at least, 
which it is hoped will not be without 
effect. I am doubly happy, my Dear 
Sir, at the favorable and speedy Deter- 
mination of this very important ar- 
rangement, and cannot do sufficient 
Justice to the Instant and efficacious 
attentions paid to the Intentions of 
Leicester House, which I had the 
honor to be commanded to make 
known. I am ever, my dear Lord, 
(your) most affectionate friend and 
humble servant. 
W. Pitt. 
The King reviews the Cavalry Mon- 
day next. 
Two or three days later he again 
wrote:— 
WILLIAM PITT THE ELDER TO THE 
EARL OF HOLDERNESSE. 
1758, Monday % past 4. 
My dear Lord,—I am able to put 
your mind entirely at ease, as to some 
doubts that seem to have arisen, by 
acquainting your Lordship, that in con- 
sequence of the signification of the 
King’s pleasure by me, the Lords of 
the Admirality have ordered Captain 
Howe to enter Prince Edward in the 
Ship’s books as a volunteer for wages and 
victuals, and His Retinue as part of the 
allow'd complement of the Ship—this is 
the Form, and puts everything out of 
doubt. The King is pressing for the 
Departure of the Expedition, and has 
named General Bligh to command the 
Forces. Lord Ligonier is gone to the 
General to acquaint Him of the King’s 
pleasure. I conceive Howe will sail 
by Thursday at latest if the weather 
permits. Preparations having been or- 
der’d to be made for the Reception of 
Prince Edward on board of Captain 
Howe’s own ship, Mr. Cleveland in- 
forms me that every thing will be pro- 
vided for His Royal Highness's accom- 
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modation if Bligh accepts (for such is 
the style of our army) and the King 
shall approve the draught of Instruc- 
tions to be laid before His Majesty to- 
morrow, nothing but a wind will be 
wanting. Prince Ferdinand recom- 
mends the Continuation of Attacks of 
their Coasts as, la guerre la plus sensible 
ala France de V'attaquer dans ses foyers, 
and yet this great Prince is certainly 
a stranger to the Common Council, Beck- 
ford and the Bucchaneers. Olmutz may 
draw into some length; 10,000 men are 
in the Place, and old General Marshal 
defending it with great vigor. I cou’d 
not possibly see General Elliot this 
morning, being obliged to go to Ken- 
sington, and I am this evening to be 
at a meeting by seven. I am ever, 
my dear Lord, (your) most affectionate 
friend, W. Pitt. 


Two years later George III ascended 
the throne, and in 1769 the career of 
Edward, Duke of York, was cut short 
by death. We were again at war 
with France in 1779, when his 
nephew, William Henry, the third son 
of the reigning sovereign, followed the 
precedent created by his uncle. King 
George showed the keenest interest in 
his sailor son’s first voyage, and on 
June 13, 1779, thus wrote to Sir Sam- 
uel (afterwards Lord) Hood:— 


Sir Samuel Hood,—This will be de- 
livered to you by Major General de 
Budé, whom I have directed to stay 
a few days at Portsmouth that he may 
be able to bring me some accounts how 
far the Midshipman takes to his situa- 
tion, besides I think it may be of use 
to Rear Admiral Digby to be _ thor- 
oughly apprized of many particulars 
concerning my boy that will enable 
him to fix the better his mode of treat- 
ing him. If the fleet sails in the 
course of the week, I hope you will 
find some means of attending it to St. 
Hellen’s, as it will be a very additional 
pleasure if he can bring me the news 
that this noble Fleet is under way. 

George, R. 


Prince William Henry was then only 
fourteen, and within a twelvemonth of 
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joining his ship underwent his bap- 
tism of fire in the fierce naval battles 
fought before Gibraltar. He seems 
to have roughed it with the rest, and 
this possibly accounts for the popu- 
larity of “jolly young tarry-breeks,” 
whose exploits—reai or imaginary— 
formed the subject of so many prints, 
caricatures, broadsides and songs. 
One of these shows the royal mid- 
shipman indulging in a bout of fisti- 
cuffs with his messmate Charles Sturt, 
an ancestor of the present Lord 
Alington. From the beginning of 
1780 Prince William Henry, who, like 
his elder brothers, wrote an excellent 
hand, kept a “remark-book,” as well 
as other copious records of his studies 
and observations. Four of these 
quarto volumes were sold after the de- 
cease of H.S.H. the late Princess Ed- 
ward of Saxe-Weimar. The “remark- 
book” is bound in dark green vellum, 
and on the fiy-leaf Prince William 
Henry wrote, “Remarks on Countries, 
Harbors, Towns, etc. On board the 
Prince George, February 8, 1780.—Wil- 
liam Henry.” The record begins with 
the words, “Stat 14—Gibraltar. A.D. 
1780. It being determined to send a 
squadron to the relief of Gibraltar, the 
Fleet to the number of 20 Sail of the 
Line sailed from Spithead for that pur- 
pose on the 25th of December, 1779, un- 
der the command of Sr. G. Rodney. 
After the memorable action with the 
Spanish Squadron under Don Juan 
de Langara, the Garrison was com- 
pletely relieved. This was my first 
visit to Gibraltar.” Here begins a 
The Outlook. 
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record of considerable interest, includ- 
ing under the date of December 20, 
1781, a full account of New York un- 
der the heading, “Information of va- 
rious kinds relative to New York and 
its Dependencies.” As a matter of 
fact a plot was formed for the capture 
of the royal midshipman which, by the 
merest accident, fell through. Half a 
century later (1831) this incident was 
made the subject of a popular drama. 

“Billy Barnacle,” as “jolly young 
tarry-breeks” grew to be called, never 
quite lost his hold on the affections of 
the British sailor, although, as Lord 
High Admiral, he proved to be “a very 
arbitrary gent.” By a curious coinci- 
dence it was King William’s son by 
Mrs. Jordan, Admiral Lord Adolphus 
Fitzclarence, who, as captain of Queen 
Victoria’s yacht in the late “eighteen- 
forties,” presented the Prince of Wales 
with his first pair of sailor’s trousers. 
The naval experiences of the late king 
and his brother the Duke of Coburg 
are, comparatively speaking, modern 
history. It is difficult to realize the 
fact that thirty-one and a half years 
have passed away since King George V 
was rated midshipman and embarked 
on board the Bacchante, exactly one 
century after William IV had joined 
the Prince George. The story of the 
sea services of the first of our Bruns- 
wick sailor-kings is well worth telling. 
and the contents of these forgotten 
record-books and note-books afford ex- 
cellent materials for its opening chap- 


ter. 
A. M. Broadley. 





THE WAR CLOUDS IN EUROPE. 


The substantial acceptance by the 
Porte of the conditions of submission 
put forward by the leaders of the 
Malissore insurgents is probably not 
the final stage in the pacification of 


Northern Albania, but it ‘serves to 
postpone or avert a much graver out- 
burst which would set all the Balkans 


aflame. Difficulties may well arise 
over the performance of the Turkish 
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promises; some of the conditions ap- 
pear to lack precision; the irritating 
question of the Albanian language still 
seems to be not fully settled, and that 
of the reduction of the sheep tax de- 
pends on the assent of the Turkish 
Parliament. The agents of the re- 
formed Turkish administration have al- 
ready exhibited some of the pedantic 
spirit of Western officialism; and, 
apart from all these causes of disturb- 
ance, it will be hard for a brave and 
high-spirited people to sit down tamely 
after their first extensive experience of 
those methods of repression which have 
survived from the old into the new 
order in the Turkish Empire If the 
Porte is to carry out its undertaking 
to the Powers to make the proposed re- 
forms a reality, it must be able to con- 
trol its agents, and to resist the pres- 
sure of the fanatics of centralization 
who form one section of the Committee 
at Salonika. But, at any rate, time is 
gained,. the refugees in Montenegro are 
preparing to return home, and the 
Porte and its commanders are saved 
from taking a forward movement 
which seemed likely to make European 
intervention inevitable. Had _ the 
threat been carried out of pursuing the 
insurgents to the borders of Montene- 
gro, the little kingdom, already se- 
_verely burdened by its support of the 
Albanian refugees, could hardly have 
refrained from a more active effort for 
their protection, even had there been 
no violation of its frontiers, and no 
movement by its Albanian subjects in 
aid of their kinsfolk on the Sem and 
the Drin. Then the Tsar, whose father 
once described King Nicolas as his only 
friend among the Sovereigns of 
Europe, could scarcely have held back 
from active intervention; and Austro- 
Russian jealousies in the Near East 
would have broken out again. Eng- 
lishmen generally will endorse Sir Ed- 
ward Grey’s hopes that the reformed 
Turkish Government may be able to 
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cope with its difficulties, as well as his 
repudiation of a revival of the tutelage 
set up by the establishment of the in- 
ternational gendarmerie in Macedonia 
under the Miirzsteg agreement of 1903. 
But if that Government is to maintain 
its reputation and its independence it 
must prove itself able to control not 
only the reactionary elements in the 
Empire, but its advanced supporters 
and its Asiatic troops. , 

It is, indeed, from the two latter ele- 
ments that the chief dangers have 
arisen during the Malisseer revolt. 
The fanatics of authority and unifica- 
tion have threatened to exterminate the 
Albanian insurgents altogether, and to 
replace them by colonists from Asia 
Minor, and by Mussulman immigrants 
from Bosnia. The troops brought 
from Asia Minor to suppress the re- 
volt have committed the kind of ex- 
cesses that shocked the conscience of 
Great Britain (since then somewhat 
deadened by the multiplication of tales 
of horror and by a faise Imperialism) 
during the Bulgarian atrocity agitation 
of 1876. Those not actively employed 
are said to have shown extreme impa- 
tience, and to have demanded to be led 
at once against the enemies of the Sul- 
tan and the Faith. Moreover, the 
Christians in Macedonia liable to mil- 
itary service have largely forestalled 
their enrolment in the army. Some 60 
per cent. have left the Turkish domin- 
ions, but would, no doubt, return in 
the event of a war to fight against 
their former masters in the armies of 
Bulgaria, Servia, or Greece. The 
remnant would only be a source of 
weakness to the Ottoman force. There 
is a new and elaborate organization of 
Greek and Bulgarian bands in Mace- 
donia, and some of them, at any rate, 
are said to have joined hands against 
the Vlachs and the Turks. The ex- 
tremists of the Salonika Committee, 
on their part, are alleged to have un- 
dertaken the systematic assassination 
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of those Turkish officials who are not 
sufficiently in sympathy with them to 
be depended on to carry out their re- 
quirements; and the prospect of disor- 
der and disorganization is completed by 
sporadic outbreaks of cholera. At 
Constantinople, the Ministry has to 
withstand the pressure of the extrem- 
ists among the reformers, and to face 
the more or less active hostility of the 
mon-Mussulman peoples, of which the 
Armenian leaders have just given a 
fresh demonstration. The two great 
fires which have devastated the city 
have, happily, not provoked an out- 
break of vengeance against supposed 
incendiaries; but they may well have 
tended to produce a superstitious feel- 
ing that the wrath of Heaven is being 
visited on the new régime. Here are 
all the conditions of an explosion fol- 
lowed by a collapse and a conflict, 
which would certainly be precipitated 
by any intervention from without and 
might easily arise, by spontaneous 
combustion, from within. 

The shock which seemed most proba- 
ble has, however, been postponed; and 
the safeguard against such shocks is 
in the condition of Europe. No Gov- 
ernment can safely contemplate inter- 
vention in Turkish affairs, not only be- 
cause it would make matters worse for 
the peoples of Turkey, but because it 
would severely strain the relations of 
the great European Powers. Austria- 
Hungary and Italy, the natural pro- 
tectors of the Albanians, are at once 
allies in Europe and competitors on 
the east coast of the Adriatic. Neither 
Power can afford to offend the senior 
partner in the Triple Alliance, and that 
partner is not only committed by po- 
litical and financial considerations to 
the réle of protector of the Turkish 
Empire, but has every reason to desire 
that there shall be no interruption of 
her negotiations with France in Mo- 
rocco. An outbreak of disorder in the 
Near East would not facilitate her 
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plans; it would distract her attention 
and render even the menace of pres- 
sure on France impossible. France, 
like Germany, is deeply committed 
financially in Turkey; and contracts 
were signed only a few days ago be- 
tween the Turkish Government and a 
French syndicate providing for the sur- 
vey, and the ultimate construction, of 
elaborate railway systems connecting 
Macedonia with the Adriatic ang the 
Anatolian highlands with the Black 
Sea. Great Britain, apart from the 
difficulties set up by her position as 
the ruler of huge Mussulman popula- 
tions, has no claims to intervene other 
than humanitarian, which, unfortu- 
nately, do not count in the estimation 
of Eurepe. All this, however, does 
mot mean that the unfortunate Alba- 
nians must of necessity be left, in the 
event of a renewal of the disorders, to 
the mercy of the Turkish officials and 
the uncontrolled excesses of the Turk- 
ish troops. It means, rather, that dip- 
lomatic pressure must inevitably be 
put on the authorities at Constantino- 
ple to abstain from provocative meas- 
ures likely to extend the revolt to 
Southern Albania, which is showing 
signs of unrest, is certain of aid from 
Greek and Italian sympathizers, and 
has never yet really felt the Turkish 
yoke. Any such extension might 
easily lead to a series of explosions 
throughout European Turkey, and then 
the Balkan States could hardly be kept 
out of the fray. There is excellent 
reason, therefore, for supposing that 
the Powers will do their best to avert 
it, and so will leave the solution of the 
Morocco question untrammelled. That 
question seems well on the way 
towards solution, for it is announced 
from Paris to-night (Friday) that a 
rapprochement on matters of principle 
has been established between M. Cam- 
bon and Herr Kiderlen-Waechter— 
thus confirming the impression that 
matters had taken a definitely favora- 
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ble turn. But the elaboration of a 
detailed agreement will take some time, 
during which both sides will be anx- 
ious to avoid any further ground of 
dispute. A European war, as a means 
to such a settlement, would be not only 
wicked but futile, and we may add 
that a European war of any kind 
could not be deliberately contemplated 
The Economist. 
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by any serious statesman. It could 
only arise by a series of accidents as 
the outcome of some local and casual 
conflict. Meantime, though the British 
Government cannot intervene to set 
things right in Turkey, the British pub- 
lic can at least take the opportunity 
offered it to meet the Albanian distress 
with liberal relief. 





INSECT 


I began to read Dr. E. H. Ross’ ex- 
cellent little treatise’ on the modes of 
attacking the domestic mosquito with 
at the most an intellectual sympathy. 
Mosquitos of different kinds, I knew, 
were the carriers of dengue, malaria 
and yellow fever, and were suspected 
on good evidence of complicity in other 
pests. They must be put down, and 
Dr. Ross explains in the clearest way 
why this must be done, and how it 
can be done with complete success at 
a reasonable cost. It is a just sentence 
of extermination, and I have no rea- 
sonable plea in mitigation. But I like 
mosquitos; they do not creep or run, 
swarm into food or drink, or pour down 
from the lamp in writhing disablement, 
but go about their bloodthirsty busi- 
ness with the clean grace and lively 
intelligence of a carnivorous, predatory 
animal. -It gives me no horror to be 
attacked by mosquitos; they have 
their annual tribute from me as part 
of the holiday routine. Some thymol 
pounded in vaseline for the face and 
ankles, a little hole scraped with a 
meedle in the white centre of a smart- 
ing bite and filled with a grain or two 


1“The Reduction of Domestic Mosquitos; 
Instructions fer the Use ef Municipalities, 
Town Councils, Health Officers, Sanitary In- 
spectors, and Residents in Warm Climates.” 
By Edward Halford Ross, Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine. With Illustrations. 
London : Murray. 1911, 5s. net. 


2It is believed that the “ Millions” fish of 
Barbadoes (Girardinus poecilloides) is a 
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of wet table salt; these are my simple 
and satisfactory remedies. Confident 
in them, I find the silvery trumpets in 
the room blend in a drowsy harmony 
with the louder singing of the grass- 
hoppers that shrills through the open 
window. For me mosquitos are part 
of the warm South, and I have no 
heart in the matter of their destruc- 
tion. This, however, is shallow senti- 
ment, and it is an elemental condition 
of man’s conquest of the tropics that 
domestic mosquitos should be wiped 
out. The aquatic larval stage is the 
vulnerable point in their life-history. 
Casual rain-pools must be levelled, the 
litter of empty cans and _ broken 
crockery in which rain-water stagnates 
must be cleared away, cisterns and 
water-butts must be covered, cess-pits 
and drains well oiled with petroleum, 
and fountains and tanks peopled with 
little greedy shining fishes.* 

Dr. Ross does not write of the com- 
mon domestic insect pests of this coun- 
try, although to my mind the emotions 
and the intelligence combine to de- 
mand their destruction. First there 
are cockroaches, the most repulsive of 


special adept at devouring mosquito larve, 
and expensive and unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to transport it to other 
tropical regions. It thrives, wherever the 
temperature is sufficiently high, in small 
tanks, the basins of fountains, and so forth, 
and thus certainly keeps down the domestic 
mosquito. But goldfish and the little fresh- 
water fishes of other parts of the world serve 
equally well. 
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living creatures. Their odor, their 
lurking habits by daylight and their 
swift rush when disturbed, the knowl- 
edge that by night they swarm over 
everything, leaving no spot uncontam- 
inated, fouling food and dishes, destroy- 
ing every animal and vegetable sub- 
stance they can reach, and the horrible 
prodigy that some of them (the males) 
ean fly, should secure for them the res- 
olute hatred of mankind. In this 
country they are alien intruders. The 
common “blackbeetle” came from the 
East and when Gilbert White wrote 
was still “an unusual insect” at Sel- 
borne. The larger and browner Amer- 
ican cockroach is probably a later im- 
migrant; it is curiously local in its dis- 
tribution in England, but it has estab- 
lished itself in the London Zoological 
Gardens, in certain London squares 
and City warehouses. The greater 


cleanliness of modern houses has done 
something to subdue the cockroach, 
but, on the other hand, the increased 


use of steam heating has been in its 
favor. It shuns cold, and formerly, 
although it might range through a 
house on foraging expeditions, its head- 
quarters were the kitchen. Now the 
pipes that traverse a house from floor 
to floor, taking hot water to the bed- 
rooms and serving radiators, form 
highways for it, and provide endless 
inaccessible iurking and breeding 
places. 

Those that have the resolution to 
examine cockroaches have ascertained 
that they harbor an amazing number 
of parasites, some of them common to 
man, and there can be no doubt that 
their-presence in a house makes the 
isolation of a sickroom impossible and 
undves the best precautions against 
the contamination of food and drink by 
microbes. Fortunately there are many 
ways of killing them off. I may give 
one which I have found eompletely 
successful. Dissolve borax in hot 
water until it will absorb no more; 


’ roaches. 
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add to the solution an equal quantity 
of turpentine, and then, with a house- 
painter's brush, coat every nook and 
cranny with the mixture, covering the 
hot-water pipes, the angles between 
the skirting-boards and the floor, the 
interior of cupboards, the backs of 
wooden shelves, the door-posts where 
the doors are hinged, and so forth. 
Next morning the moribund insects 
will be found littering the floor and 
may be swept up and destroyed. Of 
course, in time they will creep into the 
house again, coming with the linen 
from the laundry, in the baker’s bas- 
ket, or from next door. But they can 
be kept down, and if there were a 
united anti-cockroach campaign in Lon- 
don they could be practically exter- 
minated, to the great advantage, I do 
not doubt, of our health. Here in the 
Zoological Gardens, where in many of 
the houses the system of heating and 
the abundant presence of scraps of 
food make the conditions ideal for 
cockroaches, it has been found quite 
easy to clear them out of a particular 
house, and to keep them out. But 
there is a conflict of interest; cock- 
roaches are greedily eaten by a great 
many birds and reptiles and by some 
mammals, and I am assured by prac- 
tical experts—although I don’t agree— 
that they form a suitable food. 
Bluebottles and houseflies are a do- 
mestic plague possibly less annoying 
but at least as dangerous as cock- 
To my mintl they are in- 
comparably more repulsive than mos- 
quitos. They are not bloodsuckers, 
coveting the clean juices of the body, 
but are attracted by the odors of filth 
and corruption, and their attentions 
are an insult and a degradation. Their 
direct danger to human health has been 
proved beyond all doubt. It will be 
remembered that Darwin raised no 
less than eighty-two plants from seeds 
accidentally present in a lump of earth 
adhering to the leg of a partridge. 
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Similarly, flies have been made to 
crawl over plates of sterilized nutritive 
media, prepared by bacteriologists, and 
on subsequent cultivation each foot- 
print has given rise to colonies of mi- 
crobes. The common moulds and bac- 
teria that cause putrefaction, the 
germs of many fevers, of the enteric 
troubles of children, of forms of oph- 
thalmia and of many parasitic skin 
diseases are certainly carried by house- 
flies. 

By concerted action in great towns it 
would be possible and not very difficult 
practically to: exterminate bluebottles 
and to reduce houseflies to an almost 
harmless remnant. Saucers of water 
to which have been added a few drops 
of formalin very soon clear rooms of 
flies. But the most certain method is 
to attack them in their breeding 
haunts. Bluebottles deposit their eggs 
The Saturday Review. 
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in decaying animal matter, on which 
the larve feed, and their extermination 
is no more than a question of efficient 
scavengering, the immediate destruc- 
tion of fiy-blown material, and the pre- 
vention of the access of the adults to 
animal substances. Houseflies breed 
chietiy in stable-manure, and already 
the replacement of horse traffic by mo- 
tor traffic is doing much to reduce their 
numbers. The diseases of the tropics 
make a dramatic appeal to us, and we 
are disposed to regard the familiar 
scourges of our Own country as inev- 
itable. But the extermination of the 
insect pests of our*own houses is as 
important and as practicable as the 
campaign against mosquitos in Pan- 
ama, and would lower the death-rate 
and increase the comfort and happi- 
ness of the population. 
P. Chalmers Mitchell. 








An edition de luxe of Chaucer’s trans- 
lation from the French of the famous 
Romaunt of the Rose is just being is- 
sued by Henry Holt & Co. The fea- 
tures of this book are the twenty illus- 
trations reproduced in facsimile of the 
original water-color drawings by Keith 
Henderson and Norman Wilkinson of 
Four Oaks, England. 


Probably few books of travel and de- 
scription are so interesting after all as 
those which describe our native land. 
Especially is this the case when that 
land is described through the unpreju- 
diced eyes of an observant outsider, 
such as the Abbé Félix Klein of Paris. 
Father Klein is already well known as 
an impartial student of America and 
American affairs. His latest book 
is “America of To-morrow,” of which 
A. C. McClurg & Co. will publish the 
authorized translation immediately. 
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Of the volume on “Evolution” in the 
Home University Library Professor 
Patrick Geddes of St. Andrews Univer- 
sity and Prof. J. Arthur Thomson of 
Aberdeen University are joint authors. 
This is not the first time that they have 
collaborated in the work of explaining 
and interpreting the theory of evolu- 
tion, for they wrote jointly “‘The Evo- 
lution of Sex,” a work of recognized 
importance in this field of investigation. 
In the present volume the word evolu- 
tion is used in no narrow sense. _ It 
is defined as changing order and orderly 
change, and this everywhere, in nature 
organic and inorganic, in individual and 
in social life. This is a large subject 
to attempt to treat within the narrow 
limits of 250 pages, but the authors suc- 
ceed not only in illuminating the sub- 
ject but in stimualting the reader to a 
desire for fuller investigation. The 
style in which the book is written is 
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lucid and forcible without being in the 
least condescending. This last is a 
quality which will be appreciated by 
readers who weary of men of science in 
patronizing moods. Henry Holt & Co. 


The series of brief lay sermons, if 
they may be so described, which are 
contained in Louis Howland’s little 
volume “Day Unto Day” make a strong 
appeal by their candor, their reverence, 
and their freedom from denominational 
narrowness. Written by a layman 
originally for publication in a secular 
journal, their message is not to theo- 
logians but to the man in the street. 
To use a homely and old-fashioned 
word, they are in the highest degree 
sensible. They are well reasoned and 
clearly and forcibly expressed. They 
discuss subjects new and old,—subjects 
as old as the Advent message and the 
problem of Prayer, and subjects as 
new as Dr. Eliot’s Religion, Meredith's 
Idea of God, and the mediumistic va- 
garies of Sir Oliver Lodge; and always 
they are reverent, sincere and helpful. 
Many are the volumes bearing the 
names of eminent theologians or doc- 
tors of divinity upon their title pages 
which are less inspiring, less compel- 
ling in their presentation of religious 
truth than this modest little book. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


“Characteristics of Existing Gla- 
ciers,” by William Herbert Hobbs, is 
a very instructive work on the history, 
development and action of glaciers, 
These great masses of moving ice are 
treated under three main divisions: 
mountain, arctic and antarctic glaciers. 
The first part contains a general discus- 
sion of glacial formations, depicting in 
a clear and concise way the cycle of 
glacial life. The second part takes 
up and explains inland ice formations 
in the arctic regions. The third part 
treats in a similar manner the great 
ice masses of the antarctic regions. 
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Professor Hobbs, who holds the Chair 
of Geology in the University of Michi- 
gan, comes to the interesting conclu- 
sion after a detailed discussion of gla- 
cial theories and their bearing on 
“lateral migration,” that “protection 
from weathering on the cirque floor, 
combined with effective weathering at 
the base of the cirque wall” is the 
cause of such migrations. Although 
the book is a technical treatise, it is 
readily intelligible to the general 
reader. It is exceptionally well illus- 
trated with thirty-four full-page 
plates, and nearly one hundred and 
fifty pictures scattered through the 
text. The Macmillan Co. 


Hearty, wholesome, invigorating, de- 
cidedly out of the common and thor- 
oughly worth while is “The Brass- 
bounder,” in which are described “sev- 
ent¢en months of apprenticeship, be- 
tween the masts of a starvation Scotch 
barque, in the roughest of sea-faring, 
on the long voyage, the solitary track 
leading westward around the Horn.” 
Many of these sketches appeared for 
the first time in the “Glasgow News,” 
and the editor of that paper will feel 
himself repaid for the encouragement 
which led to their publication in book 
form «as the name of their writer, 
David W. Kone, becomes familiar to 
a wider circle of appreciative readers. 
Mr. Bone’s style is admirably adapted 
to his material. He writes with en- 
thusiasm, and yet sensibly, shrewdly, 
and with a touch of humor that might 
be Mr. W. W. Jacob’s own. The narra- 
tive of the voyage is of intense interest, 
and long before its end the motley group 
on board the “Florence” have become 
real people—the Kid; Cockney Hicks; 
Dutch John: Collins, the Nigger, with 
his Geelic from Pictou; John Lewis, 
the brawny Welshman; Wee Laughlin, 
discontented and truculent; Old Martin, 
that great upbolder of the rights of the 
fo’cas'le, and the Old Man himself, 
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ever the Scotchman looking after his 
owners’ interest. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A curious lack of attention to the 
Pacific Slope on the part of historians, 
is brought to mind through the publica- 
tion of a book by Irving Berdine 
Richman called “California Under 
Spain and Mexico.” As the writer 
says in the preface, it is a book for 
the general reader and the special stu- 
dent. It portrays in an interesting 
manner the early history of California 
under Spanish rule, the transition, and 
the stormy years under Mexican con- 
trol. This whole period covers more 
than three centuries, from 1535 to 
1847. The greater portion of the ma- 
terial presented in this book previously 
existed only in manuscript form, and 
the student of early American history 
is indebted to Mr. Richman for his ex- 
haustive researches at Madrid, Seville, 
Mexico City, and the State Library in 
California. After indicating the gen- 
eral physiography of California, Mr. 
Richman enters directly upon his his- 
torical narrative, depicting the early 
Galleon trade on the Pacific, the wars, 
expeditions, founding of San Francisco 
(1775-1776) to the final control by the 
United States. The student of history 
will find much of value in the new 
facts brought out bearing on the career 
of John C. Fremont. The book is il- 
lustrated with colored plates and many 
maps, some of which have never be- 
fore been in print. This work, pre- 
pared by a man who has already made 
several valuable contributions to the 
history of this country, must stand as 
the first authoritative history of Cali- 
fornia. It is published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


William J. Locke’s latest novel, “The 
Glory of Clementina,” is full of that 
whimsical fancy and mellow humor 
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which give such unfailing delight 
to his wide circle of readers, and 
he has generously provided two 
leading characters, either one of 
which would make the fortune of 
an ordinary story. Clementina her- 
self is a London portrait-painter of 
Continental reputation, shrewd, ener- 
getic, capable and generous-hearted, 
but embittered by a tragedy in her 
youth, utterly disdainful of the usual 
feminine graces and conventions, and 
at thirty-five a brusque, plain and un- 
attractive woman. Bound to her at 
first by a slender tie of kinship and 
by their common interest in his nephew 
Tommy—a happy-go-lucky young artist 
—and later by their joint guardianship 
of a little orphan girl, is Dr. Ephraim 
Quixtus, president of the London An- 
thropological Society, a scholar and a 
gentleman, but pathetically lacking in 
practical ability. Cheated by his confi- 
dential clerk, disinherited with con- 
tempt by his cynical old uncle, con- 
fronted with evidence of the unfaithful- 
ness of his dead wife, Quixtus resolves 
to have his revenge on the world by 
turning villain himself. The plot of 
the story follows his efforts and their 
inevitable failure, and reveals, in the 
final chapters, one of the most lovable 
personalities of recent fiction. Many 
minor characters are clever'y por- 
trayed; Tommy’s romance, personally 
conducted by Clementina from a 
touring-car in France, is a pretty inci- 
dent; and the dinner-table at which the 
transformed Clementina presides—‘a 
Symphony in ambergris, gold and 
black”—is one of those details that 
memory lingers over. Mr. Locke’s 
work is thoroughly seasoned, and its 
brilliancy is spontaneous and yet re- 
strained—agreeably free from the crude 
effects so often forced by writers of 
inferior skill and taste. John Lane 
Co. 





